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Onty a political moron could imagine that the 
vast events in China could pass with no “ inci- 
dents” between East and West. A dynasty has 
passed; a new, Communist, dynasty is taking its 
place. A century of Western intrusion and 
domination is at its end; with it passes the sordid 
and moribund Chiang Kai-shek regime that to 
millions of Chinese has long seemed only the 
corrupt instrument of Western imperialism and 
Eastern humiliation. For us in Britain, the loss of 
brave and innocent life on the Yangtze is a shock- 
ing tragedy. We deeply resent the killing of 
sailors peacefully at work on what by custom we 
regard as their lawful occasions. Are we really 
so silly, however, as to expect Chinese Com- 
munist armies in the rush of a victorious cam- 
paign to behave as English gentlemen are sup- 
posed to do? We have to face the facts, and one 
of them is that we are now no more in a position 
to send armed warships up the Yangtze without 
permission of the Communist authorities than the 
Chinese are to sail up the Thames without asking 
permission from Whitehall. 

Mr. Attlee’s careful statement in the House on 
Tuesday showed that, while he was at one with 
all his countrymen in deploring this incident on 
the Yangtze, he appreciated the scale and signifi- 
cance of these unfolding events. Mr. Churchill, 
if he had not less informed followers behind him, 
would have been equally responsible and re- 
strained. The Premier’s statement made it clear 
that Amethyst and other warships were pro- 
ceeding according to usual routine with no 
aggressive intentions. The suggestions made by 
the Communist radio that there was “a joint 
naval attack by the Kuomintang and the British 
Imperialist Navy” and an “attempt to halt the 
crossing of the People’s Liberation Army” by 
the British Navy are, Mr, Attlee said, “as fan- 


CHINESE RUBICON 


tastic as they are unfounded.” Even if the British 
were both foolish and wicked, they could not 
believe that a couple of sloops on the Yangtze 
would affect the advance of a huge and well-armed 
army. To us that is obvious. To millions of 
Chinese such charges of foreign intervention will 
not, unhappily, appear fantastic; they are already 
bitterly resentful of American aid to the Kuomin- 
tang and they look on the Yangtze as the main 
artery of British Imperialism in the past and the 
chief centre of British investment. They recall 
that it was the route through which British 
gunboats in 1926 played an important part in 
enabling Chiang Kai-shek to defeat the Chinese 
revolution. 

The Communists could have crossed the 
Yangtze at any time during the past two months. 
They halted during peace negotiations and 
undoubtedly used the lull to strengthen their 
positions. During this period, Mr. Attlee said, 
the Commander on the spot had delayed sending 
up ordinary relief to Nanking and renewing sup- 
plies because of the anticipated termination of an 
armistice. When the armistice was extended, 
“opportunity was taken of that extension to effect 
the relief.” And, in further support of the Com- 
mander on the spot, the Premier said that, had 
there been no incident, Amethyst would have 
reached Nanking before the expiry of the Com- 
munists’ ultimatum to the Nationalists. This 
statement leaves room for the criticism that, since 
everyone expected the negotiations to break down 
and the Communists to attack across the Yangtze, 
it would have been wiser to send supplies by the 
railway—which was open to Nanking—or, for 
that matter, by a couple of Dakotas. (The notion 
that aircraft could in some way have been used 
for fighting is absurd.) The alternative, as Mr. 
Clement Davies urged, was to obtain a guarantee 


from both belligerents before the ship was sent. 

Here is the root of the trouble. The British 
have been so used to doing what they like in 
China that they find it hard to accustom them- 
selves to the necessity of going to anyone—least of 
all Communists—for permission to despatch war- 
ships where they choose. Again and again it has 
been suggested to the Government, notably by 
Lord Lindsay, that unofficial contacts should be 
established with the Communists. 

Mr. Attlee tells us that local approaches have 
recently been rejected by the Communists. But 
We must establish relations, not at a consular level 
or with local commanders, but with the Peiping 
Government, which now controls a very large part 
of China. 

Fortunately, the Government adopted — the 
wise policy last December of keeping our 
Ambassador and consular officials at their posts; 
and we have throughout maintained a fair and free 
rule in Hongkong, where the British are on good 
terms with the Communists. There is nothing in 


ment to suggest any departure from this intelli- 
gent attitude. We may be to some degree 


encouraged to maintain it by the broadcast (made: 


since the Amethyst incident) in which Mao 
Tse-tung and Chu Teh urged that both Chinese 
and foreign nationals should carry on with their 
work without fear. “Foreign nationals,’ the 
statement adds, “must observe the laws and 
decrees of the People’s Liberation Army and the 
People’s Government,” 

With the Communist armies almost at the gates 
of Shanghai, there must be no further delay in 
making an effort at the highest level to establish 
terms of co-operation with the Communists. 
With overwhelming superiority and a large 


measure of popular support everywhere, their 
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advance will continue at the pace which they 
decidé for themselves. Chiang Kai-shek, sup- 
ported by other discredited Kuomintang leaders, 
may make appeals to the people of South China 
to “resist to the last man,” gambling desperately 
on the possibility of American support, even on 
the chance that, if resistance could be prolonged, 
China might become a vital military outpost in a 
war between America and the U.S.S.R. In the 
West no one, as far as we know, favours this par- 
ticular brand of folly, except a group of American 
Senators, and an editorial writer in the Econo- 
mist. The facts exclude the possibility of an 
effective intervention in Southern China, The 
danger is not that we or the Americans try to 
re-conquer China, but that by a futile policy of 
continuing to recognise Chiang Kai-shek or some 
other act of hostility, we may throw away the 
chance—which may not be good but which is the 
only one available—of continuing to exercise some 
influence in China and of maintaining friendship 
with large sections of the Chinese people. 


Spanish Ally ? 


When The Times can write that the Western 
Powers should now establish with Spain “the 
kind of contact. on military and kindred matters 
which is made with other countries,” and that 
“the object should be to bring Spain back step 
by step into the community of Western Europe,” 
it is evident that Franco’s stock has risen to an 
extent which would have seemed impossible two 
years ago. In December, 1946, the Assembly 
of the United Nations passed, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, a resolution recommending “that 
if, within a reasonable time, there has not been 
established [in Spain] a government which de- 
rives its authority.from the consent of the 
governed . . . the Security Council shall con- 
sider the adequate measures to be taken in order 
to remedy the situation.” This resolution, which 
will Come up for review at the present session 
of the Assembly in New York, was never taken 
seriously by the Western Powers. As a sop to 
anti-Fascist sentiment, the British and Dutch 
Governments replaced their Ambassadors in 
Madrid by diplomatic representatives of a less 
honorific status; and Spain has been excluded 
from Western Union and from participation in 
Marshall Aid. But it was always clear that there 
was no intention in Washington or London to 
take any active steps, either by economic sanc- 
tions or even by lending moral support to the 
government in exile, to overthrow the Franco 
regime. Between toleration, however, of a detest- 
able dictatorship which has suppressed the trade 
unions, crammed the jails with political prisoners, 
and which perpetuates its corrupt and incom- 
petent administration by the firing squad and the 
garrotte, to concluding a military alliance with 
Franco, it is still a considerable step. If the 
United States, whose military experts have lately 
been examining the potentialities of the Spanish 
railways and aerodrémes, choose to underwrite 
Franco in return for bomber bases in Spain and 
Spanish Morocco, there is nothing we can do 
about it. What the British Government can do 
is to veto the inclusion in the Atlantic Pact of 
a country whose entry would make nonsense of 
the profession that its signatories are out to pre- 
serve democracy and liberty. If the Pact is not 
to look like an aggressive alliance against the 
U.S.S.R., its signatories cannot afford to include 
a Fascist country which supplied Hitler with 
troops to fight in Russia. Britain and America 
protest when countries in Eastern Europe dis- 
regard the code of civil liberty; what semblance 
of moral and social integrity would remain to the 
Atlantic Pact if it included Fascist Spain? 


Agreement at Bonn 


Complete agreement following hard on what 
appeared to be complete deadlock at Bonn came 
as a surprise. With their knowledge that the 
“casual” talks between Mr. Malik and Dr. Jessup 
might be the prelude to a definite Russian pro- 
posal to lift the Berlin blockade in return for a 
firm promise of a Four-Power conference on 
Germany, the Foreign Ministers, at their meeting 
in Washington, evidently decided that a constitu- 
tion for a West German State must not be 
delayed. They accordingly approved a concilia- 
tory letter which the Military Governors were to 
deliver in Bonn promising “sympathetic con- 
sideration” to any proposals which struck a fair 
balance between the powers of the Federal 
Government and the Lander. Why this letter 
was not delivered for a fortnight has not been 
properly explained. Did the French have after- 
thoughts on the concessions M. Schuman made? 
Or did General Clay, relying on known differ- 
ences between the State and War Departments 
in Washington, hold up delivery? However 
that may be, the Social-Democrats seem to 
have pressed effectively their demands on 
the key issue of central finance; and, having 
got their way, it appears, on such matters 
as Church rights, the Christian Democrats evi- 
dently felt that it was better to compromise than to 
have no constitution at all. It can now be antici- 
pated that the general election will take place this 
summer; and, by next autumn, Military Govern- 
ment should have been abolished and the Western 
German State should be operating under the 
Occupation Statute—unless, of course, the Ger- 
man parties now decide to go slow until the Four- 
Power conference, if held, has either broken down 
or modified Germany’s partition. 


Milk Teeth for the Pact ? 


Last week-end Mr. Johnson, U.S. Secretary of 
Defence, instructed the Navy Department to stop 
building the giant aircraft carrier whose keel had 
just been laid down, and on which $89 millions 
were to be spent. On the previous day Senator 
Connally had informed the press that the Admin- 
istration had proposed to the Senate that $1,130 
millions should be allocated for the provision of 
military aid to the European signatories of the 
Auantic Pact in addition to $320 millions supple- 
mentary aid for Greece and Turkey. Spread from 
the North Cape to Sicily, the military aid suggested 
by Mr. Secretary Acheson would not go very far, 
particularly since deliveries are apparently to take 
largely the form of obsolescent American equip- 
ment. But it is increasingly doubtful whether 
Congress will in fact vote appropriations cn the 
scale proposed. It is improbable that Congress 
will refuse to ratify the Pact itself; but several 
streams of opinion, whose influence should not be 
underrated, are converging in opposition to its 
military Lease-Lend pendant. There are, first, 
the opponents of European entanglements who 
agree with Senator Taft that arming the neigh- 
bours of the Soviet Union is an unnecessarily 
provocative step. Then there are the “realists,” 
for whom the Wall Street fournal speaks, and who 
argue that the fate of military equipment dis- 
patched to the Kuomintang should be an object 
lesson in view of the existence of strong pro- 
Russian fifth columns in Italy and France. 
Thirdly—and here Mr. Johnson’s veto on Navy 
plans is significant—the heads of the U.S. Air 
Force appear to have convinced many Congress- 
men that reliance on long-range atom-bombing is 
a much more effective way of guaranteeing the 
integrity of Europe than arming Continental 
armies whose defeat would, in any event, be a 
foregone conclusion. Finally, there is the strong 
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business lobby, whose contention is that, with 
depression deepening, it is imperative to stimulate 
enterprise by tax remissions, even at the cost of 
curtailing drastically military aid to Europe. In 
the long run, no doubt, armament orders for 
American heavy industry may come to be regarded 
in Congress as the most effective way of pump- 
priming the U.S.A. out of a slump; but, at this 
stage, the reaction of businessmen to the recession 
seems to be to demand Federal economies and 
lower taxes, even if military aid for Europe has to 
be drastically cut. All in all, it looks as if the 
Adantic Pact, so far as its European signatories 
are concerned, will only be provided at America’s 
expense with a modest set of milk teeth. 


Word of Five Letters 


Estimating that unemployment in the United 
States now exceeds four million, Fortune observes 
that, though polysyllabic periphrases are now 
fashionable, the situation would have been de- 
scribed in a less sophisticated age by a simple, 
five-letter word—slump. If: such a description 
be intended to connote conditions resembling the 
crisis of 1930, then Fortune’s pessimism seems 
exaggerated: there is no indication yet of catas- 
trophic collapse in the American economy, nor 
is it yet certain that a “slump” cannot be 
averted, or at least postponed, by Federal ex- 
penditure. Nevertheless, the traditional signs of 
deepening depression are accumulating. The de- 
cline in the price of farm products has now 
extended to metals and oil; retail sales continue 
to fall; a sharp contraction in outstanding bank 
loans points to a general reduction in business 
turnover; real estate values have begun to drop 
and there is evidence of a growing tendency on 
the part both of producers and consumers to be- 
come “depression-minded.” In short, it is clear 
that in the United States.to-day there are all 
the makings of a situation which is likely to have 
unwelcome repercussions both on this country 
and on other recipients of Marshall Aid. 


Canadian Wheat Problem 


Immediately, prospects are that, as conditions 
of “over-production” develop in the United 
States, there will: be increasing pressure from 
Congress on the Administration to use the Euro- 
pean Recovery Programme as a means. for ex- 
porting American unemployment.. Already the 
proposed extensions (admittedly on a somewhat 
grandiose scale) of oil-refining capacity in Europe 
have become the subject of E.C.A. criticism. 
More important, it has been announced in Wash- 
ington that no further authorisations will be made 
permitting Britain to purchase Canadian wheat 
with Marshall dollars so long as stocks in the 
United States are sufficient to meet all export de- 
mands. The effect is that, over the remaining fif- 
teen months of the Anglo-Canadian wheat con- 
tract, we shall have to pay for Canadian wheat 
with “earned” dollars; and, though it may be 
possible to switch some of our share of Marshall 
Aid to the purchase of goods whose import is at 
present financed by earned dollars, a serious dis- 
ruption of Anglo-Canadian trade seems inevit- 
able. Indeed, wheat apart, our ability to main- 
tain our present purchases of Canadiai: dairy pro- 
ducts—a vital element in our two-way trade with 
the Dominion—may be équally prejudiced if, as 
seems likely, cheese is also declared, this summer, 
to be “surplus” in the United States. 


Overvalued Sterling ? 


The effects, however, of a real depression in 
the United States will not be confined to the 
question of “off-shore” purchases with Marshall 
dollars. In so far as declining prices of farm pro- 
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ducts in the U.S.A. lead to a general fall in the 
world price of foodstuffs, Sir Stafford Cripps can 
perhaps look to some lightening of the Treasury’s 
burden of subsidies required to stabilise the Bri- 
tish cost of living, though bulk-purchase contracts 
stretching over a considerable period ahead are 
bound to slow up our enjoyment of this advan- 
tage. What is certain is that in every export 
market in the capitalist sector of the world Ameri- 
can competition will be intensified. The pro- 
blem of the growing disparity between American 
and British prices is also bound to arise. Eighteen 
months ago wholesale prices in the United States 
were 30 per cent. higher than in this country; 
to-day they are 13 per cent. lower. If this de- 
velopment, with its obvious influence on the com- 
petitive attractions of British manufactured ex- 
ports, continues, it will become necessary to con- 
sider whether the present foreign exchange re- 
lationship between sterling and dollars can be 
sustained. Only last week-end, Mr. John Snyder, 
Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, voiced once more 
a view which has long been held in American 
banking circles that, between now and the end 
of E.R.P., several European currencies may have 
to be devalued. Devaluation has been con- 
sistently opposed by the Labour Government as 
a dangerous short-cut out of Britain’s economic 
troubles; but the inverse movement in British 
and American price indices is a warning to Sir 
Stafford that he may have to choose between 
“looking the dollar in the face” and abandon- 
ing the present conception of British price 
stability. 


Economic Crisis in Israel 


The demonstration by unemployed immigrants 
in Tel Aviv is a symptom of the grave economic 
crisis which is developing in Israel. Ever since 
controls broke down in the last weeks of the Man- 
date, prices have soared. During the war, this 
scarcely mattered—inflation is the normal method 
of paying for wars. But now that peace talks 
have begun, a peacetime economy must be rapidly 
established. This will be very difficult. The 
country is flooded by immigrants, many of whom 
are totally unsuitable for productive work in 
industry and agriculture; the Army is being 
demobilised and there is a threat of large-scale 
unemployment. Both wages and the general 
standard of living are far too high for a country 
which, even more than Britain, will have to export 
or perish. It is no surprise that Mr. Ben Gurion 
himself has taken personal responsibility for 
putting over the austerity programme which is 
now being worked out in the Cabinet. Israeli 
Socialism is facing a crisis similar to our own in 
July, 1947. There is no reason to believe that 
it cannot be overcome, though this may involve 
the introduction of immigration quotas designed 
to give workers preference over drones. Austerity 
will also provide the first test of the political 
stability of the new State. On the extreme Left 
the Mapam and on the extreme Right the Heruth 
(the Fascist Nationalists) are both formidable 
opponents since they particularly appeal to the 
militant youth. And they are likely to exploit 
the crisis with considerable irresponsibility. The 
next six months will provide an even severer test 
of Ben Gurion’s leadership than the war itself. 


Wages Front 


It is doubtful whether the T.U.C. General 
Council’s qualified re-endorsement of the wage- 
stop will allay unrest on the industrial front. 
Apart from the railways, there are several other 
big, unsettled issues. The Cotton Manufacturing 
Commission has issued this week a report in 
which it presses strongly for the general adoption 


of the new wage system that has been under test in 
a number of Lancashire mills, and also for the 
“redeployment” of labour which the new way of 
reckoning wages is meant to bring about. The 
Commission argues that under the existing system 
many weavers are underworked, and that rede- 
ployment, with the new wage pattern, would 
enable most weavers to earn more than at present, 
while reducing production costs and increasing the 
total output of woven products. Indeed, the Com- 
mission contends that the adoption of the new 
methods is the only way of saving Lancashire’s 
export trade by bringing costs down to an in- 
ternationally competitive level. The Trade 
Unions will now have to make up their minds, 
in the light of the experiment carried through 
by agreement at 39 mills, whether to put their 
weight behind the new plan. Meanwhile, another 
section of the Lancashire workers has shown itself 
in militant mood. The Lancashire miners are 
refusing to continue the arrangements for over- 
time and Saturday shift work unless their claims 
for “miner’s coal” are met. On yet another 
sector of the “ wages front” the big claim of the 
Post Office workers has been before the National 
Arbitration Tribunal this week. It is something 
of a test case, because the postal workers are 
arguing that the Government’s decision no longer 
to hold the cost of living stable releases them 
from the wages stop, and entitles them to press 
their demands, which, in response to the Govern- 
ment’s appeals, were previously held back. 


A Policeman’s Lot 


The Oaksey Report on police pay and con- 
ditions of service is workmanlike, thorough, and 
exhaustive. It is so exhaustive, indeed, in its 
attention to the minor. anomalies and irritations 
of police life as to lend force to the complaint that 
its recommendations about pay increases could 
well have been made months ago, as an interim 
measure dictated by the urgency of the recruiting 
problem. The pay proposals are sound if unspec- 
tacular—and thirteen shillings a week below the 
rate asked for by the Police Federation. The 
extra twenty-two shillings for the constable will 
not restore him to his pre-war position, but in 
conjunction with the increased allowances for 
extra duty, detective work, “acting” ranks, and 
metropolitan cost-of-living, it may attract recruits. 
The Committee are undoubtedly right in saying, 
not only that the value of the policeman’s “con- 
cealed emoluments” (free accommodation, free 
clothing and footwear, and a generous pension 
scheme) tends to be under-estimated by the men, 
but also that it “is not fully appreciated by 
potential recruits or the public in general.” That 
they have kept their eyes on the recruit rather 
than the man nearing pensionable age is clear 
from the fact that, while recommending no change 
in the pension scales or the men’s contributions, 
they propose that men now eligible to retire shall 
be required to serve another three years to earn 
pensions based on the new scales of pay. “ Our 
terms of reference,” they say, “require us to con- 
sider the subject in the light of the need to attract 
recruits”; and they are well aware that about 
7,000 men of all ranks have probably been waiting 
to retire on the new basis, whatever it turned out 
to be. These will be disappointed, and they will 
also note that a proposal to make policemen pay 
more for their pensions is deferred merely because 
it might be impolitic at present. Perhaps the 
weakest thing in the report is its proposal that 
the widow’s pension be increased from the 
niggardly 15s. to a mere £1 a week, and the sug- 
gestion that, if the men dislike this, they should 
used their increased pay to start a widows’ pension 
scheme of their own. 
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PARLIAMENT: War and Pensions 
Wednesday 
F IfTY centuries looked down from the Gallery as 
the Chinese Ambassador, unmoving, listened to the 
Prime Minister’s statement on the Yangtze attacks. 
But after an hour, when the questions had become 
aimless and repetitious, he leaned wearily against the 
rail. Perhaps in his mind’s eye he saw the shrinking 
Nationalist line, the millions of Communists moving 
across the river, the desolate future of defeat which 
Question Hour seemed impotent to change. 

The Prime Minister, flanked by the Minister of 
Defence and the Foreign Secretary, made it clear 
from the start that the Government took collective 
responsibility for the naval operations in China. 
Churchill, looking rather pale, was obviously torn 
between the feeling that the presence of the ships in 
the Yangtze was a blunder, and that if a blunder 
had to be made, it should have sufficient air-cover 
to prevent national prestige from suffering. ‘The 
general criticism of the timing of the operation was 
later summed-up by a Member who asked whether 
it would have seemed opportune in 1944 if the 
Chinese Navy had sent a gun-boat up the Channel 
on D-day—or even the day before. 

The Tory brigadiers kept asking why there was no 
adequate air-support for the vessels. The Prime 
Minister twice replied that Amethyst was engaged 
on her lawful occasions, and no} on a punitive expedi- 
tion. When Head persisted that the House could 
only draw one inference, Socialists completed the 
sentence by shouting “—that the Tories want war.” 

Yet there was strict logic in the Tory argument. 
The British gun-boat used to be able to move on 
peaceful missions in Chinese waters precisely because 
she was capable of destroying potential attackers. 
Instead of a warship without air cover, better, surely, 
have sent an unarmed supply ship. What emerged 
from the questions and answers was that, as the 
Americans have realised, intervention with limited 
liability in China is no longer feasible, and that the 
“punitive expedition ”’—the half-way house between 
war and diplomacy—is not a practicable instrument 
of Anglo-Chinese intercourse. 

Whatever the uneasiness of the House about the 
wisdom of the Yangtze operations, there was no 
doubt about the courage of the men who carried them 
out, and Jim Simmons, the New Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Pensions, was able to give 
rapid assurance, in the debate on a Liberal Motion 
to set up a Royal Commission on War Pensions, that 
the dependants of the killed and wounded would 
receive full war pension benefits. Simmons had a 
strong case to put for the Government. After asking 
indulgence for his maiden ministerial speech, he laid 
about the Tories without restraint. To Vice-Admiral 
Taylor, a would-be interruptor, Simmons said, “Get 
back on the quarter-deck, will you! ” 

This naturally angered Winterton who, on a point 
of order, asked whether a Minister is entitled to say 
to an Hon. Member, “Get back into your pew! ” 
Nor did Simmons have any more success with the 
Noble Lord when, quoting Wilfred Pickles, he sug- 
gested that the Ministry of Pensions’ slogan was 
“Give him the money, Barney.” “Who is barmy? ” 
asked Lord Winterton. 

Commander Pursey rose to make a lively but 
unpopular attack on the British Legion, and a first- 
rate, brilliantly documented defence of the Ministry 
of Pensions. Pursey, one of the third generation of 
ex-servicemen in his family, was mildly heckled at 
first. Long charged with making an unvarying speech 
about the British Legion whether the debate was 
on groundnuts or bulk-buying, Pursey unbuttoned 
himself and gave the House in the course of an hour 
the very prototype of his Legion speeches. 

Sir Ian Fraser made a fair, well-balanced speech 
with an earnest attempt to make it “non-political.” 
Yet, however sincere his object, there was no doubt 
that the campaign for a Select Committee had been 
used by many for political ends. It was a pity that 
the Minister of Pensions, Marquand, did not make his 
speech, describing the benefits and work of his 
Department for ex-servicemen, many months ago. 
Had he done so, the debate would have been unneces- 
sary, and many Labour Members who had signed 
Fraser’s original motion, would have felt less 
embarrassed. 


MAURICE EDELMAN 
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AIRLIFT TO 


Once again, having drifted to the edge of war, 
both sides seem ready to try out cautiously the 
possibility of an agreed solution. This is the 
most likely interpretation of the simultaneous 
but unco-ordinated revelation by the State De- 
partment and by Tass that negotiations have been 
proceeding at Lake Success for the lifting of the 
Berlin blockade and the resumption of the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference on Germany. It is too 
early yet to state that the Conference will be 
resumed, far less to assess its prospects of suc- 
cess. But the mere fact that Washington and 
Moscow should be discussing its date is itself of 
very real importance. What has produced this 
change? 

On the Russian side the setback in Europe has 
been serious. Ever since Molotov walked out of 
the Paris Conference and set the Cominform the 
task of sabotaging the Marshall Plan, Russian 
policy has only. created what it sought to prevent. 
Both the American isolationists, who detest the 
Atlantic Pact, and the Left-wing forces in Europe, 


who suspect it for very different reasons, have’ 


been silenced by a Russian diplomacy calculated 
to make anti-Communist hysteria the mainspring 
of policy. Success of the air-lift and the obvious 
determination of the Western Powers to go ahead 
with the formation of an independent German 
State have made it clear to the Russians that any 
further prolongation of the deadlock beyond this 
summer would make the division of Germany 
irrevocable. From Stalin’s point of view a re- 
sumption of negotiations is clearly desirable if 
attainable without too much loss of prestige. 

On the Western side also, despite the air-lift 
and the superficial. success of Western Union, 
there are good reasons for postponing the com- 
plete break with Russia which the election and 
installauion of a West German government next 
September would involve. Recovery in Western 
Europe under the Marshail Plan has not been 
matched either by any real economic integration 
or by the expansion of East-West trade which 
alone could give it permanence; and that recovery 
is now threatened by the world effects of the 
growing American depression. Further, despite 


ARGUMENT 


the surprising last-minute agreement at Bonn, it is 
clear that the Western Germans must always 
strive for the unification of Germany and so re- 
main a factor of instability in any Western Union. 

These are some of the motives which have 
stirred Mr. Acheson and Mr. Vyshinsky to seek 
a formula for resuming discussions of a German 
peace treaty. But the mere desire to avoid total 
re-armament is not sufficient to produce peace. 
What is needed on both sides is an atmosphere 
in which strategic planning takes second place 
to policy and the Chiefs of Staff are subordinated 
to civilian Ministers. It is possible that the 
shuffle in the Kremlin, as Mr. Truman has hinted 
on occasion, has had this effect. It is certain 
that the retirement of Mr. Marshall and Mr. 
Forrestal, the transfer of control of German affairs 
from the War to the State Department and the 
ascendancy of Mr. Acheson in the President's 
Council have resulted in a real shift of power 
in Washington and permitted a discussion, at 
least, of the conditions of peace. 

What is vital at this juncture is that British 
influence should be used unreservedly to assist 
these saner councils. There are cynics who argue 
that Britain can only survive by exploiting Ameri- 
can-Russian tension and making American “aid 
against Communist aggression” a permanency. 
If this were so, Britain would be self-condemned 
as the main cause of the third world war. But 
the argument is nonsensical. The lesson of the 
last two years is that no country of Western 
Europe has any chance of permanent recovery 
so long as East-West trade declines and re-arma- 
ment increases. An agreement to neutralise Ger- 
many as a factor in the military balance of power 
is a condition of our survival as independent 
nations. This cannot be achieved by trying to go 
back to the Potsdam agreement, but only by com- 
pletely re-writing it in terms of the new German 
conditions which have developed since 1945. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Bevin will not waste time 
chewing over his old disagreements with the Rus- 
sians about Germany, but has already prepared 
new and constructive proposals for an agreement 
to disagree. 


THE BLACK SCAR 


{This is the fourth of a series of articles by Mr. 
R. H. S. Crossman, M.P., on the political role of 
American Labour.] 

Tue Negro problem runs like a gash across the 
body of American democracy. In the South, the 
wound is still gaping. But the scars stretch also 
to California, New England and the Great Lakes; 
and even here, where at first sight it seems to have 
healed, the scab merely conceals the fester. The 

poison is in the blood-stream. 

It is futile to believe that the American Labour 
Movement can provide a brand new anti-toxin. 
‘The trade unions themselves, are deeply infected. 
In the Railway Brotherhoods, for instance, as well 
as in many A.F. of L. Unions, discrimination is 
practised on principle, Negroes being admitted 
only to menial jobs and organised in separate 
Locals (Anglice, Union Branches). In the C.1.O. 
the situation is better—in theory at least; and, 
though practice often falls behind theory, the 
acceptance of the principle of racial equality is of 
ihe greatest unmportance. In this respect, Walter 
Reuther, the Auto Workers’ leader, is far ahead 
of the rest of the labour leadership. 

There is, of course, a strictly functional reason 
for non-discrimination in industrial unions, as 
opposed to craft unions—a depressed Negro class 
depresses the wages of semi-skilled white workers 


—but Reuther’s motives are not purely economic. 
He believes passionately in Social-democracy as 
an ideal, and it is his political approach to labour 
problems which has made him a protagonist of 
Civil Rights. In Detroit the advance is real; 
race riots no longer start, where they used to 
start, inside the factory. That is a magnificent 
achievement, though no one is sure whether, if 
unemployment were to return, Reuther could pre- 
vent his White members from demanding that the 
Negroes should lose their jobs first. Unlike the 
AF. of L., the C.1.0, Unions have never lived 
through a slump. 

Reuther realises that it is not enough to dis- 
infect the workshops when the disease is ram- 
pant outside. During the war, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Negroes moved northwards, attracted 
by the wages in the war factories. In addition 
to its Polish colony, which lives in its own separ- 
ate town of Hamtramek in the middle of the city, 
Detroit has its huge pockets of Negroes, who 
make up 28 per cent. of the population. They 
live huddled together in blighted areas—tumble- 
down shacks or “White” houses which have 
“come down in the world.” With low wages 
—even the U.A.W. cannot prevent the Negro 
from usually having the worst-paid job—and 
much higher rents than Whites pay, they create 
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slums wherever they go. When the Negro has 
“blighted” an area, the landlord has no incen- 
tive to repair his property, whose value is auto- 
matically reduced by coloured tenancy. His aim, 
whether he is Negro or White, is to get what 
money he can while the house stands, and by fair 
means or foul to prevent the Negro from filtering 
into “good” property. 

Nothing is more astonishing to an English visit- 
or than the normal American attitude to housing. 
Here the respect for the rights of private profit- 
making, the corruption of City and State politics, 
the power of the lobbyist (the real estate lobby 
takes second place only to the farm lobby), all 
combine to produce a deadly and growing blight, 
whose most violent expression is the race riot. 
In Britain we have come to regard housing, like 
water, gas, electricity and education, as a public 
service. In America, apart from a tiny number 
of Federal projects—charity buildings whose in- 
mates must belong to the lowest income groups 
—public housing and town planning have scarcely 
begun. About 7,000 of Chicago’s teeming mil- 
lions live on Federal housing estates and, when 
the city does clear a slum, it must sell the site 
to a private company for commercial exploitation. 
Federal action for soil conservation and river 
control has now been widely accepted as part of 
the American way of life; but only a few politic- 
ally conscious Labour leaders realise that a 
gigantic Federal housing programme and social 
security are necessary to preserve the cities from 
the blight spreading round their hard, sparkling 
centres. 

The fact is that equality for the Negro cannot 
be achieved, as some Northern Liberals imagine, 
simply by “do-good” committees and Federal 
laws against discrimination. There is a good deal 
in the Southerner’s complaint that the Yankee, 
who reads him moral lectures, has a beam in his 
own eye. Civil Rights must be not only legis- 
lated but paid for; and this involves sacrifices 
by the vested interests of free enterprise in the 
North as well as in the South. True, the Negro 
in the North can vote freely, ride in the same 
street-car as the White man, and even sit next 
him in the cinema. But, despite these political 
and social rights, his position is growing worse. 
The race issue is not a special problem of the 
South, but the most dangerous symptom of a 
social malady which affects the whole country, and 
which can only be cured by planning, applied 
consciously and deliberately to agriculture, in- 
dustry and civic life. P 

What of the South itself? I had expected to 
find among the liberals there a sense of hopeless- 
ness and futility, in contrast with the dynamism 
of Northern Labour. Instead, I found that, in 
a sense, the South is now the area of social change, 
where liberalism may well make its most spec- 
tacular advances in the next ten years. Indus- 
trialisation, accompanied, of course, by unionisa- 
tion, is rapidly undermining the old order in 
the towns; while, in the countryside, the mecha- 
nical cotton-picker and the flame-throwing weed- 
kiJler is producing a similar revolution. 

The Long and Talmadge regimes in Louisiana 
and Georgia are typical reflexes of this social 
change. In the last ditch, reaction takes on its 
most garish forms. But the Southern reactionary, 
even while he filibusters successfully, knows that 
his cause is lost. Nothing was more interesting 
in Atlanta, Georgia, than the defensiveness of the 
business men with whom I talked, their sup- 
pressed sense of guilt, and their awareness that, 
sooner rather than later, they must grant the 
Negroes political freedom, In contrast, the liberal 
and Labour organisers whom I met are no longer 
martyrs in heroic exile, but spokesmen of a better 
future. History is on their side. 
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At present, however, this Southern Labour- 
liberalism works under terrible difficulties. Self- 
segregation is by now an enduring Negro trait. 
In the magnificent Negro University of Atlanta, 
Georgia, I met a Nigerian who had worked in 
the library for two years. When I asked him 
about race relations in the U.S.A., he was tongue- 
tied, and I found out later that he had never 
stepped outside the Negro campus. In the unions, 
the mixed Local is rare enough; and,,even when 
it has been established, as often as not the Negroes 
still sit together at the back of the hall. Even 
Reuther’s U.A.W. fails to overcome this when it 
moves South. One Georgia organiser glumly 
told me that many of his members were Ku-Klux- 
Klansmen, while the A.F. of L., as I found, is 
up to-its neck in Talmadge politics. As for the 
countryside, the poverty and peonage, under 
which the Poor White and the Negro suffer 
equally, are exploited by the ruling caste to set 
one against the other. 

And yet I am certain that the Southern social 
revolution is now under way. Northern politics, 
even in Labour circles, has a hard ring, which 
is a true reflection of Northern values. In the 
South, despite the moody violence of race hatred, 
politics are more human; and the survival of Pro- 
testantism, even in its primitive forms, gives them 
a basis of Christian ethics, which has made pos- 
sible the astonishing experiments conducted under 
the T.V.A. Although it was created by North- 
erners, the T.V.A. is essentially Southern in its 
dislike of greatness for its own sake (there is no 
T.V.A. skyscraper in Knoxville, but only some 
modest offices, scattered about in half a dozen 
buildings); in its determination to bring a civilised 
small-scale industry to the upland valleys, in- 
stead of forcing the farmer’s son to leave home 
for the big city; and in its preference for decen- 
tralisation, even when centralised control may well 
be more “ efficient.” 

Directly, the T.V.A. has done nothing on the 
race issue; indeed, the great Fontana Dam, dedi- 
cated nobly to the American people, has separate 
drinking fountains for coloured and White people. 
But, in the long run, T.V.A. may be more helpful 
to the Negro than Civil Rights imposed, like pro- 
hibition, against the will of the majority. For 
the T.V.A. is the greatest experiment ever made 
in planned, democratic living. It has used Federal 
power not to dragoon people from the centre but 
to educate them to manage their own affairs. 
Despite its absolute ban on “ payroll politics,” it 
has mobilised the enthusiastic support of seven 
Southern Legislatures. I cannot help thinking 
that, in a framework of this sort, race hatred, 
along with a hundred other social problems, can 
be dealt with more radically than in the slums of 
the Northern cities. 

The fact is that, because the South has never 
had either political democracy or the full develop- 
ment of laissez-faire industrialism, its “New 
Liberals,” though few in numbers, are far less in- 
hibited in their attitude to social planning. Policy 
was something which I found it very difficult to 
discuss in the Northern cities. There, Labour 
politics is a matter of organisation, tactics and 
personalities; amd, apart from Reuther, there is 
hardly a trade union leader who realises the need 
for policy, as distinct from an electoral platform. 

But, if you live in Georgia or Alabama, you know 
how little you will have achieved by enabling the 
Negro to vote, or even by abolishing economic 
discrimination against him. There it is impos- 
sible to avoid seeing that the conservation of 
America’s spiritual and material resources can 
only be achieved by a combination of Federal 
action and regional democracy; the Negro 
problem is only one facet of this task. . 

R. H. S. CrossMAN 


THE PARIS DOVECOTE 


It was hard at first for journalists, cooped up 
in the stuffy balcony of the Salle Pleyel, to assess 
just what was happening on the floor below. 
The World Peace Congress did not fit into a nor- 
mal pattern. At times, as the delegates rose to 
cheer, blinking in the kleig lights, it seemed like 
a colossal Hollywood set. The mood changed, 
and the audience sat rigid, as the mother of a 
famous Soviet partisan, murdered by the Nazis, 
broke down on the rostrum and wept. Then the 
flash-bulbs popped as O. John Rogge, a promi- 
nent colleague of Henry Wallace, went to. the 
microphone: for a moment you were at an elec- 
tion rally in Madison Square Garden. Yet two 
incidents, early on, helped to make things clear. 

Garry Davis, who has appointed himself as the 
first world-citizen, and has thus qualified, in the 
Soviet view, as a “cosmopolite,” asked if he 
could speak. “No,” said Abbé Boulier, on be- 
half of the Congress organisers. Mr. Davis was 
incapable of making any distinction between the 
two blocs in a divided world. The Congress, on 
the contrary, thought it quite wrong to lump the 
non-aggressive Soviet tloc together with im- 
perialist warmongers. 

There was a similar answer for those who, like 
Konni Zilliacus, suggested that responsibility for 
the drift to war might rest on both sides. 
Zilliacus, for more than two hours, delivered an 
erudite and intelligent speech, criticising the 
Atlantic Pact as a breach of the Uno Charter, 
attacking U.S. imperialism and, in general, say- 
ing very well the things most of the delegates 
understood and appreciated. But he insisted that 
the Labour Party was not a war party and that 
“the greatest victory for peace in Britain would 
be the re-election of Labour.” Later that day, 
Ehrenburg was chatting to some journalists. 
“What,” asked one, “do you think about 
Zilliacus’s suggestion that both sides are to 
blame?” Ehrenburg smiled, and said: “If a 
friend visits a house and finds the husband and 
wife quarrelling, he tells each of them that the 
other is to blame, and so tries to patch up the 
quarrel. We do not mind anyone trying to do 
the same.” He paused. Then he added quietly: 
“Even if the husband is a wife-beater.” 

These two incidents, I believe, fairly reflect 
both the tone and the purpose of the Congress. 
For five days the demands for peace went on, 
booming over the heads of more than two thou- 
sand delegates from some sixty countries, filtering 
through head-phones clacking in half-a-dozen lan- 
guages, relayed by radio to Prague, where hun- 
dreds more delegates from Eastern Europe and 
China, refused admission by the French, were 
holding a similar gathering. This Congress was 
not intended to be a “forum for academic de- 
bates,” or even for the kind of “intellectual” 
controversy that arose at Wroclaw. The delegates 
made that clear by their vocal protests when 
John Rogge, peering past the beam in his Ameri- 
can eyes, saw the motes in theirs, though they 
relented later and put him on the permanent com- 
mittee. They also showed their suspicion that 
one or two other delegates from the West had 
mistaken the Congress for the counter-demon- 
stration being held this wee in Paris by anti- 
Communists to voice their opposition to Dictator- 
ship as well as War. Yet this meeting was more 
than a grand jamboree where comrades and 
“friends” could meet for occupational oratory. It 
really was an international rally by proxy—on 
a massive scale. 

Many of the “friends,” it is true, were absent. 
Zilliacus, answering the charge that the Congress 
was Communist-dominated, pointed out :hat in- 
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Vitations had been sent to many non-Communists 
who had refused to attend. But it was not free 
choice that had kept some away. The French 
Government—to which the Congress was to serve, 
in part, as a display of powerful opposition—had 
become very choosy. The delegations from East- 
ern Europe were pared to the bone. Other peace 
partisans had been stopped at the frontier. Up 
to the end, delegates were jumping over immi- 
gration and other hurdles to swell the crowd at 
the Salle Pleyel, though some, like M 'k Raj 
Anand in India, had their passports confiscated 
to prevent them from leaving home. 

It was a delegate from Eastern Europe who 
pointed out one aspect of the Congres. that 
escaped attention in the West. He was talking 
to a critical journalist who was arguing that, in 
England and America at least, everyone knew that 
this was a Communist front, thinly disguised by 
the non-partisan dove which Picasso had drawn 
as its emblem. “Suppose you are right,” said 
this delegate, “you are still overlooking two 
things. First, you must admit that the support 
from this so-called front is pretty astonishing. 
Secondly, you are blinded by insularity. Western 
Europe, even England, remains the centre of your 
political universe. You do not understand that 
the balance is tipping away from you to Asia, to 
Latin America and to all the colonial areas. While 
you hold the fort for American imperialism in 
Europe, that same imperialism is taking over your 
old role all round the world. You are cynical 
and sophisticated: you find the speeches here 
repetitious to the point of dull unanimity: it 
makes no impression on you when a Negro or a 
Chinese or an Arab is accepted here as an equal 
and finds people willing to help his struggle for 
independence and for peace. You forget that this 
struggle is on a world scale. A mass movement 
among the Indian peasants may prove more im- 
portant historically than a battalion-exercise by 
European professors.” 

This, I think, helps to explain the a>parent 
paradox of the ovation with which a peace con- 
gress greeted the capture of Nanking. This was 
not a conventicn of pacifists. On the contrary, 
one of the first announcements was an invitation 
for all veterans of the Spanish Civil War to at- 
tend a reunion. The purpese of the Congress, 
clearly, was three-fold. First, it served as a test 
of strength for the opposition to the Atlantic 
Powers which, in the eyes of the majority of dele- 
gates and of the sponsors, bear the responsibility 
for the East-West crisis. Secondly, it established 
a nominal centre from which a campaign against a 
new capitalist war could be launched on a front 
broader than the one on which the Communists 
could deploy their own forces. Thirdly, it rallied 
ali the groups which could be counted on, not 
merely to be partisans of peace but also to be 
partisans of the Soviet bloc if, in spite of every- 
thing, the final fight had to be faced. You can 
take all this cynically, like the American journalist 
who said to me: “These damned Communists 
want peace, sure—so that they can beat us with- 
out fighting.” But, throughout the speeches de- 
nouncing the “imperialists,” one could sense a 
desperate anxiety to prevent the cold war from 
breaking into open conflict, and an intense de- 
sire on the part of the Eastern European dele- 
gates, at least, to be able to go on building their 
own kind of Socialism without outside interven- 
tion. Merely because Picasso’s dove seems to 
have flown from a Communist dovecote, it would 
be foolish to belittle their sincerity. 

Certainly, the immense crowd at the Buffalo 
stadium on Sunday cannoi be dismissed as a 
Machiavellian conspiracy. Had they been enticed 


there to warn the French Cabinet of the domestic 
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obstruction a war against the U.S.S.R. would 
encounter? ‘That may well be true. But these 
people—and the millions for whom they were 
proxies—genuinely believe that aggression is a 
monopoly of the West and reject entirely the idea 
that the West is in any danger. Under present 
conditions, it was inevitable that this Congress 
should be at once a peace rally and an important 
encounter in the cold war. 
Peris. NorRMAN MACKENZIE 


A LONDON DIARY 


T were has been no dramatic surprise about this 
Commonwealth Conference. No expert in de- 
vising a “formula” was needed. India said she 
would be a republic, but wanted to remain in the 
Commonwealth. That has been agreed; the for- 
mula is a bald, but convincing, statement that, as 
a republic, India will be a member of a Com- 
monwealth, accepting as its symbolic head a King 
to whom she does not owe allegiance. 
* * * 


Will some other Dominions, for instance, 
Ceylon, follow suit? Itmay. But far more im- 
portant, and never mentioned here, is the pos- 
sibility that Mr. Malan will speedily use the 
precedent as the basis of an electoral cry in South 
Africa. Some say that he hopes for a Republic 
within twelve months. If this happens, South 
African liberalism will be completely dished. No 
one will be left to fight the Natives’ battle when 
Malan finally establishes his complete Nationalist 
racial State. At present the Senate holds him up 
and he only has a narrow majority in the Lower 
Chamber. If he goes to the country on the 
Republican issue, and is able to show that the 
British will readily agree to another republic in 
the Commonwealth, then he will certainly turn his 
present narrow majority into a solid working one. 
In that case he will be able to put through his 
projected Constitution which makes the President 
answerable to no one but God, and enables him 
to procure an entirely subservient Assembly. 
The Natives will then have no recourse except 


to Communism. 
* * * 


On another page Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
writes to protest against the “ undemocratic ” trick 
used by the Labour Party to achieve a working 
majority on the L.C.C. and asks what the NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION thinks about it. In the 
week of the election I discussed Mr. Hayward’s 
handling of the affair in this Diary and remarked 
that “it only confirmed suspicion about boss-rule 
in County Hall which had already cost the London 
Labour electoral support.” Curiously enough Mr. 
MacCarthy’s protest seems to miss the real viola- 
tion of democracy committed by Mr. Hayward. 
There is nothing undemocratic in resolving a con- 
stitutional deadlock such as developed at County 
Hall by electing aldermen so that one side has a 
working majority. One of the few justifications 
for the existence of Aldermen is that they come 
in useful on this sort of occasion, and I am sure 
that, if this arrangement had been in anyway 
improper, Sir Percy Harris would never have con- 
sented to it. It is a matter of opinion whether 
the L.C.C. is better managed by a system of 
“ Government and Opposition” or by inter-Party 
co-operation and the sharing of Committee Chair- 


manships which are the practice in some great 


cities. The balance of argument is pretty even, 
and there are plenty of Conservatives who agree 
with Mr. Hayward in preferring the plan which 
places the responsibility squarely on the shoulders 
of one Party and so gives the voter a clear choice 
f policies when it comes to elections. What did 
smack of “boss-dor1” was Mr. Hayward’s auto- 


cratic announcement of his cut-and-diied plan an 
hour after the results were announced and before 
he had consulted either with his own Party 
colleagues or with Sir Percy and the Tory Oppo- 
sition. Mr. MacCarthy suggests that Mr. Hay- 
ward was “wriggling out of the verdict of the 
L.C.C, electors and sees no difference between 
that and manipulating the balance.” But the 
electorate had given no verdict in favour of shar- 
ing Chairmanships in a novel situation! Under 
our tradition of representative Government it is 
for the elected Counsellors to use their discretion 
in solving such problems. Mr. Hayward was 
undemocratic not in his treatment of the voters 
but in his hoity-toity attitude to the L.C.C. 
* * * 

Archie Johnstone, editor of British Ally, the 
Russian language paper publishéd in Moscow by 
the British Government, who has renounced his 
nationality and become a Russian citizen, is a 
wayward, romantic Scot who in previous cen- 
turies would have been a soldier of fortune. A 
journalist, who was on the staff of the News 
Chronicle in the "thirties, he and his wife “cut 
the painter” and went off to Spain in 1935 to run 
an attractive pension on the Catalan coast.. It 
became a cheerful rendezvous for Fleet Street 
holiday-makers. As Spaniards-by-adoption (but 
not by naturalisation) they went into exile with 


‘the Republicans in Mexico, where they started 


another hotel. Johnstone rejoined the News 
Chronicle in 1946 as a sub-editor, but, an accom- 
plished linguist with an affection for Russia, he 
jumped at the chance which the Foreign Office 
gave him of going to Moscow to run British Alliy. 
“Run” may be an exaggeration, since the copy 
is provided and the contents decided by the Cen- 
tral Office of Information under close directive, 
and editing it is largely a make-up job. In his 
3,000-word letter to Pravda renouncing his citi- 
zenship, he denounced his masters. But why he 
should have been “astonished” at being asked 
to print anti-Soviet speeches by Attlee, Bevin and 
Morrison (except as inconsistent with the title 
of the paper) it is difficult to imagine; British 
Ally is avowedly a Government mouthpiece. It 
is difficult to imagine Archie as a party-line Com- 
munist; I should describe him as an uninhibited 
Scottish radical. 
+ - * 

It is a long and dangerous step from purging 
Communists from “Security” jobs in the civil 
service to firing employees in a business for their 
political opinions. Yet this is what will be done 
by the John Lewis Partnership unless the stupid 
and obnoxious decision taken this week is re- 
versed. I notice that when the Central Council, 
representing the employees, accepted Colonel 
Thornton-Kemsley’s motion calling for the dis- 
missal of all workers in the chain department 
stores who refuse to sign an anti-Communist 
declaration, it refused to extend the same prin- 
ciple to Fascists. Is political opinion to be made 
a test of capacity to sell lampshades? Is any- 
one’s security endangered by a Red carpet 
salesman? ‘This smacks too much of the Nurem- 
berg Laws to me, or of the economic discrimi- 
nation practised against Negroes in the U.S. 

* * x 

So far the U.S. “loyalty” programme has cost 
£4,450,000. In return for that 2,350,000 Federal 
employees have been “screened.” In only 7,700 
of the records was anything suspicious found; of 
these, disloyalty charges were brought against 
1,300, of whom 134 resigned and another 103 
were found by the review boards to be ineligible 
for Government employment, and of these several 
were reinstated on appeal. Altogether 200° were 
“purged.” Some Senators think that at £22,250 
per purgee, they are not getting their money’s 
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worth. But that is not the complaint of liberty- 
loving Americans; they are uneasy about even the 
200. (I take these statistics from a speech by Pro- 
fessor Cushman, of Cornell University, whose 
speech to the American Physical Society is re- 
ported in the American Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists.) Here are some of the questions sus- 
pects were asked. 
Do you read a good many books? 
What books do you read? 
What magazines do you read? 
What newspapers do you buy or sub- 
scribe to? 
Do you think that Russian Communism is 
likely to succeed? : 
How do you explain the fact that you have 
an album of Paul Robeson in your home? 
Do you ever entertain Negroes in your home? 
Do you believe that Negro blood should be 
segregated in the Red Cross blood bank? 
One employee was asked: “Is it not true that 
you lived next door to, and, therefore, were closely 
associated with a member of the 1.W.W.? 
When he replied that it was true but that he 
was tight years old at the time, the questioner 
remarked “Children are very impressionable.” 
“Points” are given as a measure of a person’s 
loyalty. If he buys the Daily Worker from a 
news-stand that rates so many points; if he sub- 
scribes to it, the rating is a bit higher. If he 
joined a Left-wing bookshop or gave money to 
the Spanish Loyalists or petitioned for the pardon 
of Earl Browder, or, as a college student, belonged 
to the American Student Union, each fact is 
weighted. One safeguard we have against such 
a purge in this country is that not many mem- 
bers of the British Government would survive 
such a questionnaire. A number of them are 
quite well-read. CRITIC 


CROWN REPUBLICAN 


Dominion potentates hold Commonwealth debates 
And hover on the brink of a decision— 
Extending invitations 

To the Commonwealth of Nations 
Demands a constitutional revision. 


Free India being loath to take the homage oath 

To Britain’s Crown, the Empire’s link material, 
Concessions are essential 

To the concept Presidential, 

Within, and yet without, the Crown Imperial. 


The Commonwealth would sink without the regal link, 
The symbol of its sovereign democracy, 
But in the fixed opinion 

Of the Asian Dominion 
The Crown remains an emblem of autocracy. 


Though grouped around the Throne, 

Dominions have outgrown 

The supervision of the Crown Colonial, 

But the Empire’s Constitution 
Can offer no solution 

Dispensing with allegiance ceremonial. 


They realise with a shock the Crown’s 
the stumbling-block, 

The Crown’s the heart and essence of the matter; 
So with statesmen undecided, 
The case might be confided, , 
With hopeful expectation, to a hatter. 


An expert could devise some happy compromise, 

Not prejudicial to the Crown domestic, 
A headgear emblematic 

Of the concept democratic, 

A “tile” egalitarian yet majestic. 


The Crown Republican would meet the Nehru plan, 
To which allegiance would not be improper, 
For India, anti-royal, 
Could to that Crown be loyal, 
Broad-based upon a Presidential topper. 


SAGITTARIUS 
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THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and 5/- for each of the others printed. 

Paste entries on a POSTCARD and give 
details of origin. Address to THIS ENGLAND, 
10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 

It makes me highly indignant to see so many 
heathen, agnostics, sceptics and atheists taking 
advantage of a Christian holiday. 

The practice of having a few days off work at 
Easter-time should be stopped until people remem- 
ber that it is a Christian festival—Letter in Daily 
Record. (E. Gaines.) 


WIFE SUFFOCATED AFTER PARTY. UNUSUAL, 
SAYS CORONER.—Headlines in News of the World. 
(P. L. Heyworth.) 


I met Mr. Harry Streets, who is used to enter- 
taining the Worthing public and is specially 
anxious to provide something for the children. He 
gave me a free demonstration of a French execution 
and other shows which can be turned on for a 
penny.—W orthing Herald. (Isabel S. Brewer.) 


At both Services in the morning it is intended 
to preach a series of sermons on the “ Deadly Sins,” 
omitting lust—Our Church Review. (Andrew 
Garly.) 


TANGANYIKA TANGLE 


T nar old King Charles’ head of colonial policy— 
White settlement in East Africa—has once again 
been brought to the fore, this time by an inter- 
national Mission sent by the Trusteeship Council 
of the United Nations to examine Tanganyika at 
close quarters. The Mission was composed of a 
Frenchman, a Chinese, a Costa Rican and an 
Australian, and its dispatch to East Africa created 
a new historical precedent. The old Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations had no 
power to send investigators into the field; but 
the Charter of the United Nations conferred this 
privilege on the Trusteeship Council. The 1948 
visit to Tanganyika and the Belgian territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi was the first of what promises to 
be a whole series of first-hand investigations into 
the affairs of the Trust territories. 

East African politics being what they are, any 
criticism of racial relationships there is bound to 
stir anger among the Europeans. The Mission’s 
Report is one big implicit criticism—punctuated 
by explicit criticisms—of just this thorny racial 
situation. The inevitable protest meetings are 
already being held in Nairobi; the settler news- 
papers are bitterly resentful of the lack of 
“realism” in the Report; and European spokes- 
men are calling the United Nations “the most in- 
effective organisation ever set up.” The Acting- 
Governor of Tanganyika is reported to have 
agreed with the description of the Mission’s re- 
port as “disgraceful and monstrous.” 

What is all this excitement about? It can be 
put in a sentence: the Mission has opposed the 
extension of European settlement in Tanganyika. 
Its exact words are: “European colonisation 
should be curiailed and the strictest control 
exercised to keep it at the barest minimum con- 
sistent with the development of the territory and 
the present long-range needs and interests of the 
African inhabitants.” There is no suggestion 
that the average settler is a bad man, that he mal- 
treats his workers any worse than _ private 
employers elsewhere, or that he makes no con- 
tribution to the advancement of Tanganyika. But 
what the Uno Mission found was a situation 
(recognised for a long time by everyone who 
knows anything about East African affairs) in 
which a caste society based on race distinctions is 
being consolidated in the heart of Africa. 

Tanganyika is an immense country, but two- 
thirds of its surface is arid and infertile. Of 


6,344,000 acres under production, as much as 
1,846,278 acres are owned by non-Natives, who 
comprise 11,000 Europeans and 60,000 Asiatics, 
whereas the Natives number over 6,000,000. This 
seems to work out, as the Filipino delegate has 
already commented at Lake Success, at 260 acres 
of land per head of non-Native population, and 
less than 1 acre per head of Native. Yet, in spite 
of African land-hunger, portions of the ex-Ger- 
man lands are now being allotted to Europeans 
for settlement schemes. Further, on a Legisla- 
tive Council of 29 members, 15 members are 
Officials; of the remaining 14, only four are 
Africans. It is true that until 1945 there were no 
Africans at all, so that the presence of four repre- 
sentatives is an advance. But these four are all 
Government nominees, and Africans expressed 
the opinion to the Mission that they are not 
representative of African opinion. .The Mission 
found, moreover, that Provincial Councils are 
still in the category of “good intentions,” and 
the creation of a Territorial Council, which might 
bring together African opinion from all parts of 
the country, had not been envisaged for “ the fore- 
seeable future.” Nor is there any African repre- 
sentation worth speaking of on the _ special 
committees and boards of the Government. 
Needless to say, there are no Africans on the 
Executive Council, although the Mission thought 
there might well be. In general there seemed to 
be an extraordinary “lack of political planning 
beyond immediate steps, even in general terms.” 

When it came to look at the administration, the 
Mission found that all the senior posts were still 
in the hands of Europeans, though there had cer- 
tainly been progress in the last ten years towards 
admitting Africans into some important positions. 
“But,” said the Government, “there are practic- 
ally no. Africans with the right qualifications.” 
“Very well then,” replied the Mission, “let us see 
what opportunities exist for training them,” and 
it turned to educational facilities. There it found 
a sorry state of backwardness. Of the 600,000 
children in the four-year age-group which re- 
ceived primary education, only 115,000 were en- 
rolled as pupils. Secondary school pupils 
numbered 2,031 (only 93 girls). As for higher 
education, 25 Tanganyika students were attend- 
ing Makerere College in 1947, and 8 were in 
Britain for social welfare and vocational training. 
Even when the Ten-Year Development Plan is 
carried though by 1956, only 250,000 children 
will be receiving the primary four-year educa- 
tion, and only 200 students will be benefiting 
from higher education at Makerere. 

Turning to economics, the Mission found prac- 
tically all the commerce and industry in the hands 
of Europeans or Indians; it doubted whether Tan- 
ganyika was getting a fair share of the proceeds 
of its mines, and it shrewdly suspected that the 
progressive ideas on mining policy worked out 
by the Labour Government had not penetrated 
into local legislation. The Inter-Territorial 
arrangements between Kenya, Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika for pooling certain common services 
appeared sensible on grounds of economic effici- 
ency, but the Mission was informed on every 
side by Indians and Africans that they were 
acutely suspicious of any arrangements bringing 
Tanganvika into closer association with the Kenya 
settlers. The fact that the offices of the Inter- 
Territorial Organisation are situated in Nairobi 
seemed to be sufficient to damn it in non-Euro- 
pean eyes. They could only see closer economic 
association as the thin end of the wedge towards 
the dreaded political union! 

It was in the light of this whole situation that 
the Mission queried the place of European colon- 
isation in Tanganyika. Not that there is anything 
new in this query; on more than one occasion 
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since the Labour Government has been in office 
the Colonial Secretary has announced emphatic- 
ally that Native needs must have priority, and that 
non-Native settlement shall be permitted only 
where it is quite clear that the land “is not re- 
quired for Native occupation and is not likely to 
be required in the foreseeable future.” But even 
while he expresses these sentiments, a continued 
trickle of immigrants enters the country and a 
European settler is found -declaiming to the 
United Nations Mission: “Nothing, I repeat, 
nothing will stop Europeans from coming to a 
place like Tanganyika. When the Europeans be- 
come sufficiently powerful they will rule this 
country. That is the history of all colonies.” 

What is really lacking in Tanganyika is obvious 
—a clear and determined policy. London may 
cherish the fundamental ideas that the African 
should come first, that he should be encouraged 
towards self-government, that his standard of liv- 
ing should be raised. But once these principles 
reach Tanganyika, they collide with the powerful 
claims of the minorities and special interests on 
the spot. In a hundred insidious ways Colonial 
Office policy is watered down by local pressures; 
and who is there, other than the harried official, 
to combat the subtle influence on his doorstep of 
employers, companies, planters and settlers? The 
Africans are unorganised, uneducated, politic- 
ally untrained; the Indians are caught precari- 
ously between the upper European and lower 
African millstones, and aware of their own un- 
popularity. The whole psychology of Tangan- 
yika politics is wrong, and no amount of White 
self-righteousness or Native resentment can set it 
right. Only an absolutely unequivocal policy can 
break through the confusion. British spokesmen 
may retort to critics at Lake Success that the Mis- 
sion was by no means unappreciative of British 
administration, and that Britain has, in fact, done 
almost everything she could in a backward diffi- 
cult country with an uneducated population— 
everything, that is, except have an unambiguous 
policy. Ironically enough, it is just this which the 
irate Europeans of East Africa are now demand- 
ing. We want, proclaimed a settlers’ meeting in 
Tanganyika a few weeks back, a “categorical 
statement from the Government which will leave 
nobody, Black or White, in any doubt as to 
whether the Tanganyika Government wants 
settlers or only stop-gap planters.” Precisely. 

Rita HINDEN 


SO THEY SAY... 


Those High-speed Presses 
Daily Mail, April 19 :— 
CRASHED AT 80 M.P.H. AS WIFE LISTENED 
News Chronicle, April 19:— 


. . . battling towards the corner at over 90 
m.p.h... 


Daily Telegraph, April 19: — 
. crashed .. . while approaching a corner 
. at about 100 m.p.h. 
Daily Express, April 19:— 
... both were travelling at 120 m.p.h. plus... 
Better Late than Never 
Daily Worker, January 20, 1948 :— 
Heinz Guderian, Hitler’s first tank Marshal 
and personal darling, has started on a new job 


assigned to him by the United States 
authorities .. 


Daily Graphic, April 18, 1949:— 


INSIDE INFORMATION. 

General Heinz Guderian, senior untried Nazi 
general and Hitler’s last chief of staff, has been 
given an important job by the American intelli- 
gence service in Germany... 
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Facing Both Ways Again ? 
Sunday Express, April 24: — 

Harry Pollitt, secretary of the Communist 
Party, was hit under the eye by an egg thrown 
at him last night at Dartington, Devon. 
Reynold’s News, April 24: — 


... someone threw an egg which landed on 
his back. 


Department of Tactful Omission 

Star, April 20:— 

Because a Conservative Government might 
be elected a railway engine driver opposed his 
daughter’s request to marry at Reading to-day 
. .. the girl said her father would not give his 
consent until he knew what Government got 
into power. “He said if the Conservatives got 
in there would be thousands of unemployed and 
Ronald might be one of them.” 

How many papers reported this little story? 
Only the Star, Daily Mirror, News Chronicle— 
and the Evening News, a Conservative paper 
which still knows a good story when it sees one. 

_ News Chronicle, April 19: — 

With a smile as bright as her “ good service ” 
ribbons, Mme. Parsenova from Moscow 
brought to 2,000 British teachers at Margate 
yesterday a good-will message from their 
Russian opposite numbers. 

Which papers omitted to report this now all- 
too-rare sentiment? Only the Daily Express, the 
Daily Mai!, and the Daily Mirror. 

Daily Mail, April 25 :— 

RUSSIANS PAY HOMAGE AT SHAKESPEARE TOWN. 

_ Stratford may once again claim friendly rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union after the week-end 
celebrations in honour of Shakespeare’s 385th 
birthday. Last year there was no Russian 
representative to hoist the Hammer and Sickle 
in the traditional ceremony of the fiags. Yester- 
day there were three, including Mme. 
Zaroubin, wife of the Ambassador. 

In the interests of “cultural relations,” how 
many other papers reported this? Only the News 
Chronicle. AUTOLYCUS 


BUTTERFLY WINGS 


“ Wuy on earth does Hoppy waste his time 
on butterflies ?”’ I have heard eminent scientists 
say pityingly of their doyen. The inference was 
that Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, who, as 
the greatest biochemist of his time, had earned 
the O.M., the Nobel Prize and the Presidency 
of the Royal Society and of the British Associa- 
tion, was in his second childhoed. And so, in a 
way, he was. At the age of 81, he was still 
“playing around” with butterflies, just as he 
had done as a lonely, friendless little boy at 
Enfield and as a wayward City clerk, who, at 
the age of 17, managed to get his first scientific 
paper printed in the Entomologist. Just as he 
had done, too, in his forties, when he applied 
his chemical research experience to the pigments 
of butterfly wings. All his life, until the day 
he died, butterflies fascinated him, not as a 
collector, but as a chemist. 

Only now, after his death, are scientists begin- 
ning to understand why “ Hoppy wasted his time 
on butterflies” and to respect his uncanny 
prescience as a chemist. It is part of the fascina- 
tion of science that a scientist can chase a will o’ 
the wisp, and discover it is CH,; or a butterfly, 
and find it is a clue (note, “‘ clue” not “ cure ”’) 
to cancer and one of the inmost secrets of the 


living process. 


Today, the “ pterins ” 


=? » 
Wing 


from the Greek for 
) are among the most important factors 





in biochemistry. They are a chemical group 
identified with the pigments of butterfly wings. 
One of them, pteroyltriglutamic acid, has been 
synthesised as “teropterin” or artificial folic 
acid, and has been effectively used as a treatment 
for one form of pernicious anaemia. Folic acid 
is necessary for the growth of all cells, including 
the malignant growths of cancer. 

The cause of cancer, the most awesome of the 
killer diseases, has so far eluded the hosts of 
workers and the millions spent on this, the most 
important branch, of all humanitarian research. 
Cancer takes many forms, and, it is generally 
held, may be due to different causes, although 
Prof. W. E. Gye, Director of the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund, from a life-time of investigation, 
has recently come down flatly for a virus as the 
cause. If he is right, as the British Medical 
Journal observed, “ It means that, of the current 
theories of the nature of cancer, some 90 per cent 
can be quietly relegated to the wastepaper 
basket, leaving investigators free to concentrate 
on a much more limited field through which 
certain obvious paths are clearly indicated.” 

What has held up the acceptance of the virus 
theory (first suggested by the discovery by Rous 
of the Rockfeller Institute in 1910 that tumours 
could be transmitted to fowls by injections of 
cell-free extracts) has been the fact that cancer 
can be produced in different ways. Chimney- 
sweep cancer has long been known to be caused 
by soot acting on the skin. People who handle 
croton oil and tar can get a similar form, and the 
chemical common to these hydrocarbon-cancers 
has been isolated and can produce cancer on the 
skin of animals. It is nearly related chemically 
to oestrogen, the female sex hormone, and to 
Vitamin D. X-rays, which can be used to treat 
cancer, can also be used to cause it by upsetting 
the natural characteristics of the cell. And gamma 
rays, given off by atomic fission, can cause leuke- 
mia, or “ cancer of the blood.” Does the virus 
supervene in these chemical and physical pro- 
cess¢s ? Is it produced in the cells or does it 
come from outside ? 

Even if the virus is the “tumour inciter” 
there are still a lot of questions to be answered 
before the cancer process is fully understood. 
As the great Paul Ehrlich said, “I have wasted 
15 years of my life on cancer research. Until 
some fundamental discovery is made revealing 
the nature of life itself not a step forward will be 
made in our knowledge of cancer.” 

Cancer-cells are not, as cells, unhealthy. They 
are particularly virile and healthy—like Nazi 
Storm Troopers. They grow and multiply 
at the expense of the organs of their origin. 
They break away and escape through the glands 
to other parts of the body, which they colonise 
and destroy—the treacherous deadly “seeds” 
or “secondaries” which escape radium-treat- 
ment, or the surgeon’s knife, and which (it is 
hoped) the new radioactive isotopes will reach. 
These are ordinary chemicals ‘“ cooked” in 
the atomic pile so that they give off rays, like 
radium. Since, however, they behave like ordinary 
chemicals, they join in the natural processes of 
the body. For imstance, radioactive iodine 
will be absorbed by thyroid tissue; and, if 
the thyroid gland is cancerous, it may destroy 
the cancer. More than that, if cancerous thyroid 
cells have escaped and are ranging through 
the body, radioactive iodine will seek them 
out wherever they are and attack them too. 
But this kind of cancer-treatment is still in its 
infancy. 


The word is still with Ehrlich: we still need 


““a fundamental discovery revealing the nature 
of life 


itself,’ since cancer is an aberration 
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of living cells. That is why the work on pterins— 
“* Hoppy’s butterfly wings ’’—is exciting scientists. 
Nucleic acid, the innermost chemistry of the 
cells, includes a pterin-group, so that the butterfly 
chase which a small-boy started among the 
hedgerows of Enfield has led into the ultimate 
repository—the living nucleus—with possibilities 
as great as those which lay in the nucleus of 
the atom. 

Short of that, however, there are already 
significant developments in the investigation 
of the pterins in relation to cancer. Folic acid, 
as has been mentioned, is a factor in the growth 
of cells. It has been discovered that there are 
“‘ antagonists” to folic acid—related chemicals 
which curb its action. If, therefore, antagonists 
could be found which would offset the folic 
acid action in cancerous cells without affecting 
normal cells, a big step forward would have been 
made. One such, according to Sir Robert 
Robinson, President of the Royal Society, is 
** A-methopterin,” which has restrained malig- 
nant growth in cell-cultures and cancer in labora- 
tory animals. Another approach to the problem 
has been advanced by Dr. A. Haddow and his 
colleagues at the Chester Beatty Research 
Institute. They were using a certain chemical 
on albino rats and found that it produced yellow 
pigmentation of the hair. They then tried other 
pigments including xanthopterin, one of the 
butterfly colours, and found that it did not 
change the coat but produced abnormal growth 
in the rats’ kidneys. They then tried different 
chemicals suspected of producing cancer and 
found that those most closely related to xanthop- 
terin had the same effect. 

It is an interesting speculation whether par- 
ticular pterins have particular affinities for the 
organs of the body (concentrations of folic acid 
exist in the liver and apparently xanthopiterin 
has a predeliction for the kidney) and whether 
their antagonists (their combative cousins) have 
the same affinities so that they might checkmate 
on the site. There is,. however, and must be, 
no suggestion in all this that the pterins offer a 
short-cut to a universal cure for cancer. At 
the moment they are just interesting clues to 
the process of malignant growth. 

Another interesting fact about pterins is that 
they form a base of the “Vitamin B complex. 
This led me into a remarkable discussion with 
Dr. Lepine, the virus expert of the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris, who pointed out a significant 
feature of poliomyelitis (misnamed “ infantile 
paralysis” since it is by no means confined to 
infants and does not always paralyse). He pointed 
out that in polio cases there is an excess of pterin 
in the spinal fluid. Poliomylelitis is peculiarly 
a disease of advanced and prosperous civilisations. 
It is rampant in America and is barely known in 
backward countries. That means it attacks those 
with the highest standards of living and, by other 
tokens, the most healthy. It is, moreover, epidemic 
in the summer months. His conclusion was that 
a contributory cause was an excess of vitamins, 
which enabled the virus, which is the primary 
cause, to grow and multiply. On_that analysis, 
the disease is commonest in the summer months 
because the protective vitamin foods are abundant 
in natural form and do not need to be supple- 
mented either by selective “ vitamin menus” 
or by special preparations so common in the 
U.S.A. His advice was “lay off any excess of 
Vitamin B during the summer.” 

All of which goes to show that scientists like 
Gowland Hopkins should be encouraged to chase 
butterflies or any other fancy because no one 
can say where they will be led in the pursuit. 

RITCHIE CALDER 
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GASWORK SOCIALISM 


(By a Correspondent) 


Tue streets of our cities will still be cold, grey 
and deserted this Sunday, when thousands of 
gas workers go on the early shift to make their 
first cubic feet of nationalised gas. Unobtru- 
sively, an industry of some one thousand under- 
takings, supplying eleven and a half million 
consumers with gas and producing millions of 
tons of coke, tar and chemical by-products, will 
have slipped into public ownership. The trio 
of nationalised power industries will then be 
complete; there seems to be little possibility of 
enlarging the trio to a quartet by including oil. 

The administration of the gas industry is to be 
decentralised and placed broadly in the hands of 
twelve semi-autonomous Area Boards. The 
heads of these Boards meeting together will them- 
selves constitute the central Gas Council under 
an independent Chairman or Deputy. The other 
two industries of the trio are more centralised. 
No representative of the. Divisional Coal Boards 
sit on the N.C.B., while only about one-third 
of the electricity Area Boards are represented on 
the Central Authority. But, centralised or de- 
centralised, the quasi-independent public cor- 
poration in gas, as in coal and electricity, has 
still to selve large personnel problems. Will the 
new structure in the gas industry, for instance, 
provide sufficient opportunity for the 130,000 gas 
employees to share in their industry’s manage- 
ment? For a prime aim of the General and 
Municipal Workers’ Union, representing most of 
the industry’s 105,000 manual workers, is to get 
the functions of. the present Joint Industrial 
Council extended, particularly at works level. Its 
members want joint works committees on which 
they will have a real say, not only on wages and 
welfare, but also on problems of management. 
Wisely, the Union is against separating consulta- 
tive from negotiating machinery. It feels that 
the works committees will be able to tackle prob- 
lems of production far more realistically and 
effectively, and with more active support from 
the mass of employees, if they are not debarred 
from considering wages and conditions as well. 

These works committees will be largely a new 
departure. For, despite the industry’s much 
vaunted labour co-partnership schemes, there has 
been little opportunity in the past for workers 
to share in management. While the degree of 
workers’ participation has, of course, varied from 
undertaking to undertaking, in general these 
schemes have been little more than bonus 
systems. According to the figures given by the 
British Gas Council, they cover 54,000 employees 
(about 40 per cent. of the total employed in the 
industry). To these employees £500,000 has been 
paid annually in bonuses—representing, for each 
member, barely £10 a year. 

To the employers the co-partnership schemes 
had their attractions. Each co-partner had to 
sign an individual contract with his employer, 
making it difficult for the Union to organise the 
men and to apply the benefits of collective bar- 
gaining. It is therefore not surprising that the 
Union is bitterly opposed to co-partnership 
schemes, and that one of its major campaigns 
under nationalisation will be to press for their 
complete abolition and the disbursement to their 
members of all assets held. 

The Union’s view is that under nationalisation 
increased efficiency in the industry should reflect 
itself in improved wages and conditions for all 
gas workers rather than just for those who happen 
to be in areas (particularly around London) where 
co-partnership schemes operated. Quite apart 


from any bonus, gas workers employed in the 
large works of the metropolitan area receive 
higher wages than those prevailing in the rest 
of the country. Generally speaking throughout 
the industry, the larger the works and the more 
densely populated the area it supplies, the higher 
the wages. While the Union intends to retain 
a higher rate for London, it wants to bring all 
provincial rates up to those prevailing in the 
larger provincial centres like Birmingham. This 
means that an unskilled day labourer would in 
future get £5 for a 44-hour week in the provinces 
irrespective of the geographical location or size 
of the undertaking for which he works. The 
London rate for the same job would still be 8s. a 
week higher. The Union realises that the level- 
ling-up of wages in the provinces will drive some 
of the ridiculously small, almost “one-man,” 
rural gas works out of production. This would 
probably happen in any case as part of the pro- 
cess of rationalisation under State ownership. 

The establishment of new rates of pay for the 
unskilled labourer will mean an entirely new 
wages structure, as the higher pay of the stokers 
and fitters is based on the minimum rate earned 
by the unskilled labourer. Most of the stokers 
and other skilled workers engaged in the primary 
stages of gas production are on shift work. For 
the making of gas is a round-the-clock process, 
with retorts being charged, coal baked, gas drawn 
off and coke discharged throughout the 24 hours 
in an unbroken cycle; ovens are kept burning 
seven days a week for years on end. The hours 
of the shift worker (one-fifth of the industry’s 
manual labour force) reflect this. Up to as re- 
cently as 1946 he worked seven days a week. Now 
he performs six eight-hour shifts weekly, either 
from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m., 2 p.m. to 10 p.m., or night 
shift from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. For this 48-hour 
week his rate is £7 15s. in London and £7 in the 
provinces. 

In addition to long hours, the conditions in 
which he works are unpleasant. The atmosphere 
in the retort houses, particularly in the most 
common old-fashioned “horizontal” type, is hot 
and sulphurous. Everything is begrimed with 
soot, coal dust and caked tar. On the “inter- 
mittent vertical” retorts the men have to wear 
thick clogs and goggles as they “rod out” 
white-hot chambers and deal with incandescent 
coke as it is pushed out by mechanical rams. 
Work is easier on the modern “continuous ver- 
tical” retorts, where a high degree of mechanisa- 
tion in charging has been introduced, and where 
the coke is pre-cooled before ejection. In addi- 
tion to being pleasanter to work, this type of 
retort is far more economical in its use of man- 
power, requiring only one-third as many workers 
as the older types. 

While the Union has the introduction of a five- 
day week for shift workers as a long-term aim, 
it does not intend to press for it immediately 
after nationalisation. It maintains that the in- 
dustry is under-manned, and that the intake of 
new labour is insufficient to keep the retorts 
going and at the same time give shift workers two 
days off a week. The probable connection be- 
tween insufficient recruitment and a six-day wee 
seems to have escaped attention. Another factor 
which may effect recruitment, and on which gas 
workers feel strongly, is the question of promo- 
tion. They expect nationalisation to give better 
chances of technical education and promotion to 
men in the manual grades. In the past, they 
claim, technical and administrative staff has been 
generally recruited from outside. 

Finally, there are the consumers cooking their 
Sunday joint. What can they expect? The 
present trend of gas prices (they have doubled 
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since befere the war) makes cheaper gas in the 
immediate future unlikely. But now that all the 
power industries belong to them, the consumers 
have the right to expect that the long-term plan- 
ning of coal, gas and electricity will be integrated. 
Under the Act, Area Gas Boards and Divisional 
Coal Boards are already bound to co-ordinate 
their carbonisation activities. A policy should 
be concerted which will also make the best use 
of gas produced by the coke ovens of other in- 
dustries, notably iron and steel. The State-owned 
industries should be strongly discouraged from 
taking narrow departmental views and making 
paper profits out of one another. In the same 
way no middleman should be allowed to inter- 
pose his profit in transactions between one cor- 
poration and another. It is on its ability to fit 
the gas industry into a comprehensive power pat- 
tern for Britain that the latest instalment of 
nationalisation will finally be judged. 


LETTERS FROM TWO 
ISLANDS 


Isle of Wight. 
Now that the sun climbs higher and we have 
already had the first big holiday rush, the ferries 
to this island will bring more and more visitors. 
As a solid body I may occasionally curse them, 
but as a fellow spirit I understand and sympa- 
thise with them. They come here in search of 
magic, which appears to glitter invitingly at the 
end of the tiny sea voyage here. Magic is what 
most of us want—and I fancy that when we stop 
wanting it we are beginning to die—and I wish 
the economists who rule our lives now would 
remember this. When people find this ancient 
and deeply laid desire being completely frustrated, 
then, I suspect, either they begin to lose interest 
and their energy mysteriously dwind!es (econo- 
mists please note) or they store up a resentment 
that finally bursts out into violent action. In 
the last resort they would rather have an evil 
magician, like Hitler, than no magic at all. Large 
industrial communities without religion or even 
the excitement of new social ideas seem to me 
dangerously short of magical equipment; and the 
thin wires of sport and gambling, films and radio, 
carry a menacing heavy load. Look how the 
popular press in these communities hurriedly and 
eagerly welcomes any new extra bit of wiring: 
“Trt’s all right. Here’s Television! Summer’s 
coming! Here are three more pretty girls in 
bathing dresses! Steady, boys, steady! ” 

You remember what I wrote to you, a few 
weeks ago, about Russian writers? Well, the 
other day I picked up the reminiscences of one 
Teleshov, who was very active in the various 
writers’ “circles” of the "Nineties and later, and 
finally became the curator of the Moscow Art 
Theatre Museum. Now here in these reminis- 
cences of the pre-Revolution era you have Rus- 
sian writers behaving as they do now. They 
meet regularly to explain and read aloud their 
new work. There is much frank and even violent 
mutual criticism. There is the same emphasis on 
social purpose. All this without a Politbureau 
in sight and with the censorship and secret police 
of the Czar. Thus, much of what we attribute 


to Communism belonged in fact to Russian 
character and life before the Revolution. This 
misunderstanding, of course, cuts both ways. 


The Russians on their side cannot understand 
that Western writers do not behave in this fashion 
because it has no appeal to them. They imagine 
that if we do not meet in large circles to discuss 
our work, to applaud and condemn each other, 
it is because sinister influences have us at their 
mercy. Moreover, such is the world to-day, few 
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people on either side would recognise that my 
motive in making these observations is to pierce 
the blanket of cross-purposes and to discover be- 
neath it the naked truth. They would read into 
these remarks a political purpose. One lot would 
say: “He’s coming round to our side again.” 
And the others: “A-ha! The old fellow-traveller 
at work again!” Which means that the truth, 
still to be found somewhere on this torn earth, 
is buried deeper again. 

Last week my old friend Robert Lynd arrived 
at his seventieth birthday. When I first came to 
London and he was literary editor of the Daily 
News, I must have reviewed hundreds of books 
for him. But this was merely the beginning of 
my debt. He was—and still is—an enchanting 
human being. (He and Walter de la Mare, I 
think, shine brightest in the memory’s long gallery 
of men of letters.) My one complaint against 
him is that he allowed the reviewer and occa- 
sional essayist in him to take precedence over the 
critic. In the early "Twenties he was producing 
volumes of criticism, largely made up of col- 
lected articles, and instead of stopping altogether 
I think he ought to have gone forward, challeng- 
ing the new Solemn-High-Priest school of ‘criti- 
cism that came into fashion then, and given us 
larger works, of which he was fully capable. I 
have one of these volumes, Books and Authors, 
in front of me. The plums are thick. Of Arnold 
Bennett: “He has a taking way of giving infor- 
mation as if it were inside information. He is 
the man of genius as tipster.” Of Wells: “It 
seems almost as if he loved the destiny of man 
more than he loves man himself.” Again: “ Lord 
Rosebery’s oratory is the port at a banquet. It 
is a little somnolent in its charm.” Of Max Beer- 
bohm: “He has all the virtues of egotism with- 
out any of its vices.” Again: “But, 1f Mr. Nor- 
man Douglas likes you, the danger is that he will 
throw you at somebody else’s head.” Of T. S. 
Eliot’s criticism: “His essays in praise have 
scarcely more of that vitality which is a prere- 
quisite of good criticism than his essays in blame. 
He obviously admires Blake and Ben Jonson, but 
he leaves them as rigid and as cold as though 
he were measuring them for their coffins.” These 
random quotations suggest the constant sparkle 
but not, perhaps, the central glow of liberal good 
sense and feeling, the conviction, implicit 
throughout his criticism, that good literature and 
good life have a common root. He wrote criti- 
cism like a man of the world to whom reading is 
a pleasure, and not like some dyspeptic don 
wearily grinding his way through set books. (You 
would never gather from much recent criticism 
that reading itself is not, after all, a compulsory 
activity.) And in his “Y.Y.” essays and News 
Chronicle articles he has taken fun and wisdom 
and a glint of poetry into the common world of 
streets and pubs, barbers’ shops and race meet- 
ings, as if Fleet Street had its own wandering 
friar. If I were a Labour Prime Minister, an- 
nouncing a liberal programme, this is the kind 
of man to whom I would give a high honour, 
and if the Treasury esthetes didn’t like it, they 
could lump it. Although always a fervent Irish 
Nationalist, Robert Lynd, a Belfast man, never 
had the impudence and hard core of ambition 
that se. many of the Irish bring into letters, 
otherwise he would have got himself talked about 
more and reached a wider reputation. But he 
would not have been himself, nor rightly claimed 
so much of our affection. 

There was a time in my teens when my ambi- 
tion was to be a comedian (the face was there), 
and ever since I have looked upon the drolls 
with a fraternal eye. An old favourite of mine 
among them, Will Hay, died last week. Did I 
ever take you to see him? His seedy, irritable 


schoolmaster, swaying on a tightrope above an 
abyss of ignorance, was a Dickensian piece of 
characterisation. But the secret of his hold upon 
all audiences was his superb timing, upon which 
much of the art of comedy rests. (Recordings of 
his act should be kept in the rehearsal room of 
the National Theatre.) [Ironically enough, 
although he had to pretend every night to know 
less about anything than the audiences he played 
to, he was a serious, mathematically minded fel- 
low with a considerable reputation as an amateur 
astronomer, and, as I know from meeting him 
on several occasions, a well-informed and pun- 
gent talker. And a mathematical exactness came 
into his clowning. He was a master of what 
the film people call “the double take,” that is, 
an absent-minded acceptance of something out- 
rageous followed—and it was here that the timing 
was so important—by a sudden glaring recogni- 
tion of the outrage. He could play as unerr- 
ingly on his features and voice as Heifetz can 
on his fiddle. And the death of such triumphant 
drolls, who have enriched so many idle evenings, 
seems to me more melancholy and darkening than 
the passing of far greater men. They leave be- 
hind no masterpieces and monuments; but one 
moment are still smiling, chuckling, bowing, and 
the next moment have vanished into the grave. 

This reminds me that last week-end I was 
talking to some intelligent youngsters here about 
life before 1914. I was telling them what grand 
entertainment, especially in the clowning depart- 
ment, I used to have in those days, generally for 
fourpence (in the Balcony, behind which was a 
tuppenny Gallery) at the Empire in Bradford. 
They were polite about it, but clearly they did not 
believe me when I declared with much emphasis 
that it was superior to anything of the kind 
offered now for very much larger sums of money. 
(Yet Chaplin came out of that world, and they 
could appreciate him. And I once spent hours 
with him remembering the songs and antics of 
the old Halls.) No, they felt that the old boy 
was merely being sentimental about his youth; 
and no doubt I was to some extent, but, never- 
theless, I have a very good memory and some 
thoroughly sound, forty-year-old standard in this 
matter of clowning, and I know that I was right. 
But, of course, there was no way of settling the 
argument. Yet when I took a schoolboy to a film 
show, not long ago, and he saw there the re- 
issue of an old slapstick film, originally made 
more than thirty years ago, he stared and rocked 
in an ecstasy, insisted upon staying on to see this 
film again, and went back next day for another 
dose of it. What shattered him was this unex- 
pected discovery of an uproariously comic world, 
which was what the early slapstick films borrowed 
from the Karno music-hall sketches; a world in 
which farmers, grocers, policemen, and even the 
very cows in the fields are all montrously daft, 
and trains and cars turn into comic characters; 
the vision of Rabelais caught in celluloid. We 
could all do with a generous helping of it. I 
offer my assistance here and now for a grand 
political slapstick film, with custard pies and bags 
of flour overwhelming a conference. 

J. was called out from dinner the other night 
by a telephone message from the police. While 
she was out, the rest of us tried to guess what 
the trouble was, but the truth was far stranger 
than our wildest guesses. A boy who had been 
lowered down. a cliff near here had lost his grip 
on the rope, had fallen and been killed. The 
question the police put to J. was: Could a shag 
have attacked the boy so fiercely that it made 
him lose his hold on the rope? Which must be 
one of the oddest queries that ever found its way 
out of a police station. 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 


SPECTACLE AT STRATFORD 


Wir Much Ado About Nothing and A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream The Stratford Festival 
pays a magnificently glowing tribute to the 
Romantic Imagination. Never in two successive 
nights has my eye been so continuously ravished. 
And for my part I must confess that this assault 
upon the senses was so intense and so successful 
that I surrendered to it completely and allowed 
the critical spirit to be dulled—at least so long as 
the curtain was up. Designers, producers and 
actors combined to catch and hold from these 
plays every lightest romantic breath that blows 
across them from the springtime of the world 
when belief was innocent and love credulous and 
the attitude all. 

It needed an effort to remember afterwards that 
Mr. John Gielgud’s rich production of Much 
Ado, brilliantly and beautifully coloured by M. 
Mariano Andreu, is really too smooth. But that 
is the price we pay for the elegant pattern Mr. 
Gielgud has imposed on a production which 
moves successively into the most taking of groups 
and figures. M. Andreu, the designer, mixes his 
Italianate styles—perhaps too much in the end, 
but he produces some entrancing dresses, and his 
middle scene is particularly ingenious, a portico 
of straight pillars which slides away to make a 
most noble church for that ignoble scene where 
Claudio hands back his bride to her father in 
full company with: 


“Give not this rotten orange to your friend.” 


It needs the full flight of the Romantic Imagi- 
nation to sweep us above the blots in this play, 
and Mr. Gielgud and his designer achieve this 
by lulling us with style. 

The Dream has every advantage as a play. 
Here the Romantic Imagination is given a full, 
free run. And what a run it gets here! Mr. 
Michael Benthall produces with his characteristic 
lightness and pace, and he has chosen as his de- 
signer an artist (Mr. James Bailey), young enough 
not to have been dimmed by the inter-war heresy 
the plainness is the essence of style or that pro- 
fusion is “ Victorian” and “bad.” He is gifted 
with a rich poetic sense, and he combines this 
with a striking sense of theatre. The enchantment 
that results has to be seen to be believed. Veron- 
ese has been ransacked for the Athenian dresses 
and the Ducal palace, studded with evocative 
detail and flashing and diminishing in a long 
perspective of golden Corinthian pillars. His 
wood, starred with flowers and trailing convol- 
vulus, is magic; and the magic even moves when 
the wood transforms itself to a glade with a great 
gnarled stump sliding into it. Mr. Benthall’s 
lighting of these enchanting scenes would deserve 
a paragraph to itself. 

But why, when the eye is so richly feasted, 
should the ear be so woefully starved. How few 
of these actors begin to speak verse as it should 
be spoken. This is not merely a question of 
audibility (in this respect it is all much better 
than last year). It is a question of relish. The 
actors in The Dream have put into their mouths 
the most rich and delectable of sounds that could, 
simply by themselves, on a bare stage, evoke a 
beauty that not even Mr. Bailey could match. 
Why weren’t they able to enjoy it for ‘ts own mar- 
vellous sake? Miss Kathleen Michael as Titania, 
for instance (to which in other respects she well 
adapted herself), spoke her lovely lines with a 
monotonous lugubrious fall. Mr. William Squire, 
a sinister Oberon, spoke clearly but dully. And 
Mr. Philip Guard would have been a quite bril- 
liant goatish Puck, instead of just a very striking 
one, if he hadn’t tried to produce the impression 
of haste by panting through his words. Some- 
how Mr. Benthall must find a compromise whit’. 
allows him the pace and vivacity that he so bril- 
liantly contrives without destroying, for the sake 
of it, the poetry itself. 
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There were several exceptions: Mr. Harry 
Andrews for one, who adds to a fine voice splen- 
did romantic acting as Don Pedro and Theseus, 
parts that may seem unrewarding to the actor 
but that give a ring to the whole tone if they’re 
played full out as they were here. Mr. Clement 
McCallin also strikes the romantic attitude 
stylishly, an extremely spirited Lysander. Then 
there was Mr. George Rose’s round, broad- 
bellied Dogberry, earthily and regionally spoken. 
In The Dream he was one of a very well-managed 
crew of mechanicals led by Mr. John Slater, a 
Bottom just good enough, and at moments more. 
The women (Miss Wynyard excepted) made on 
the whole a less positive impression. But no one 
lets down the level. Indeed, the company as a 
whole strike one as a most workmanlike group 
who rise as a body to the pitch that is asked of 
them without anyone overtopping the rest. And 
isn’t this indirectly a very high compliment to 
Miss Diana Wynyard, who could act the others 
right off the stage if she wanted to? She doesn’t. 
But she remains the star of the company fitting 
in her finished gift where it is needed. 


T. C. WorsLey 


RADIO NOTES 


* .. and around camp-fires, and loved it 
every time I heard it.” 


I met her in Venezuela 
With a basket in her hair... 


We heard this song in Music Magazine (that 
consistently: good programme) last Sunday, and 
now I can’t remember how it went on: But I 
copied out, while listening, its first two lines and 
the end of the sentence with which Miss Elizabeth 
Poston introduced it—her subject being “‘ English 
Songs for Everybody ’’—because they were a 
moment of life, almost of poetry, in radio. Miss 
Poston got her feeling across with a sudden 
simplicity of voice and phrase which went straight 
home. So one wanted to hear about these songs, 
and the theme was, as I remember, that it was 
“up to everybody to have a go,” whether by 
singing or listening or simply being interested, to 
keep good popular songs alive. When she 
promised us a ‘20th Century masterpiece,” 
called ‘“‘ The Keeper of the Eddystone Light.” I 
was agog to hear this song, take down the words, 
and do my bit afterwards in keeping it.alive. 
Alas ! we were treated to one of those jolly-woolly 
fudges, absolutely inaudible, and in this case 
ruinous to Miss Poston’s interesting effort. 
Sensitiveness and good manners, applied in 
taking trouble with such details, would not miss 
their mark. The listening ear will tolerate the slip- 
shod or clumsy, but never the inconsiderate, the 
vulgar, the inadequate. A moment of felt life, of 
sincerity or integrity, falls like needed rain; nor 
is naivety to be feared. Understanding these 
things has been a big part of Mr. Pickles’s secret. 
His unfaltering confidence has always had a 
streak of diffidence running through it. And I was 
sorry that he seemed to have a bad time with the 
Navy last week, aboard H.M.S. Anson. He 
seemed at first a little too respectful and awestruck 
at being there ; there was a reference to best suits 
being worn. Listeners didn’t want this respectful- 
ness, and I’m sure the Navy didn’t. Afterwards 
the fault was all the Navy’s. They didn’t warm 
up the platform by reacting to other people’s 
answers, as the civilians do, their deadness kept 
short-circuiting it; one couldn’t help feeling 
unhappy about the effects of discipline on free 
men. The thing was sticky and nervous. And 
if the place was “ packed with officers, petty 
officers, and ratings,” as Mr. Pickles said, why did 
no officer go up on the platform? Have A Go 
won’t pass these more difficult tests (which one 
has always known it would have to face one day) 
unless its partakers co-operate up to the hilt, 
whoever they are. 

I think Mr. Frank Swinnerton gave us the best 
moments of living radio last week in his ten- 
minute talks Authors I Never Met (an excellent 
idea). I missed the first, about Thomas Hardy, 


but the others (James, Saintsbury, Conrad, D. H. 
Lawrence) seemed quite extraordinarily good. 
Mr. Swinnerton has an attractive voice, on the 
air, and has found a way of being gentle and 
good-mannered without sacrificing anything of 
the sharpness of his points. His perspectives 
were good, he made every stroke tell (one was 
conscious of the great mass of reading behind) 
and built up pictures of his subjects which stick. 
He was particularly good in painting the effects 
on D. H. Lawrence of his home: of “ steamy 
possessive affections” and “ Saturday night 
violences.”” The secret of these little talks was 
their Rooseveltian “* fireside chat ’’ quality, which 
made no attempt to bully or patronise. By 
contrast, the imposing banalities of Mr. 
MacNeice’s Queen of Air and Darkness, with 
maddening pomp-and-circumstance music by 
Miss Elizabeth Lutyens, seemed to me a too 
strident, too professional form of “ radio art.” 
The uneasy oscillation between banal realism— 
“Mind if I smoke?” “‘ Help yourself! ”’—and 
high-flying symbol (Man, Humanity, etc.) is not 
attractive. One would like something more 
humble and clumsy—in the spirit, say, of the 
close diffident arguing of Paradise Regained or 
Samson Agonistes. Human problems aren't 
amenable to this slangy headlining shorthand. 
One word in praise of last Saturday’s Henry V. 
It was ingenious and courageous to sandwich the 
musings in the French camp, on the night before 
Agincourt, between two bits of the “‘ foul womb 
of night ”’ prologue. And how one felt that night, 
with its silence, hushed voices (every word 
wondertully distinct), and occasional travelling 
sounds! Mr. Richard Burton, as Henry, showed 
that he is going to be a very fine actor, in the hard- 
hitting school of Sir Laurence Olivier, yet 
distinctive in voice and style. Producer (Mr. 
Frank Hauser) and cast all deserve congratulation 
for their work with this vivid, horrible play. 
Mark OGILVIE 


THE MOVIES 


“ Passport to Pimlico,” at the Gaumont and the 
Marble Arch Pavilion 

“ The Last Days of Dolwyn,” at the Empire 

* Act of Violence ” and “ Force of Evil,” at the 
Ritz 


Movie-goers have suffered so much from the | 


humour in English films—our latest teeth-gritting 


encounter was with Cardboard Cavalier—that we | 


are likely to welcome Passport to Pimlico with 


sobbing enthusiasm. At last, something English | | 
from Ealing Studios, | 


and light! This film 
written by T. E. B. Clarke and directed by Henry 
Cornelius, takes advantage of the English charac- 
ter and blitzed London, local shopkeepers, barrow 
boys, crowds, the press, the police force, White- 
hall, to break loose into an entirely native fantasy. 
A long-delayed bomb goes off in after-the-war 
Pimlico and uncovers treasures in a vault: they 
and the district surrounding them are found to 
belong, under old deeds, to the Duke of Burgundy. 
In little “ Burgundy” English law doesn’t apply; 
ration books are torn up, and bobbies join in 
drinking pints at the local after midnight; the 
black market rushes in, nylons hang from 
barrows, export cars are sold . . . this is the kind 
of lark that soon grows like a snowball. It’s not 
long before the whole area is behind barbed wire, 
customs benches have been established at street 
ends, there is coming and going in Whitehall, 
and reprisals are undertaken by the “Burgun 
dians ” who hold up and search the passengers in 
tube trains entering their territory. In the end, 
besieged from all sides, but holding out on the 
food thrown by sympathisers from trains and 
buses, they conclude an advantageous peace with 
the Government. They have upheld the 
Englishmen’s right “to be a Burgundian—if he 
chooses.” The amazing heat-wave that 








has | 


accompanied these events breaks on their open- | 
air rejoicing with a thunderstorm and the ther- | 


mometer rapidly falling towards zero. Passport 


to Pimlico is first-rate fun—no more—with a score 
of capable actors (Stanley Holloway, Hermione 
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Baddeley, Radford and Wayne, etc.) to help it 
along. It doesn’t need helping; that’s the really 
encouraging thing. The makers of Hue and Cry 
have done even better the second time. 

Another English film, The Last Days of Dol- 
wyn, rather sadly disappoints. This introduces 
Mr. Emlyn Williams as director: he hasn’t, on 
the evidence of this piece, that instinct for a new 
medium with which others from the theatre— 
notably Coward and Olivier—have sometimes sur- 
prised us. His touch is coarse and confident; he 
delights in the lush background which the camera 
will give his stage, in the opportunities for crash- 
ing melodrama, in the ease of cutting so as to 
emphasise plot and of beginning a scene and then 
quickly fading it out. He mixes serious inten- 
tions and crudely popular means. Still, he has 
had ideas. One was to show the destruction of 
a Weish village in the industrial nineties to make 
way for a reservoir: this is realised with a con- 
vergence of sentimentality, shrewd character, 
and blow and thunder. Another was to present 
Dame Edith Evans in the part of a simple chapel 
caretaker who exerts herself passionately to defeat 
the scheme. There will be no two opinions 
about her performance. It is magnificent, as was 
indeed the very different figure cut for us a few 
weeks back in The Queen of Spades. When, and 
in what circumstances shall we see her again? 
Her presence almost carries the film to its weird 
climax; though it is a bad day for Dame Edith as 
well as for Dolwyn when alone she has to let 
loose the threatening waters and so obliterate the 
evidence that her son has killed a man—Mr. 
Williams himself, a bounding villian. 

The two thrillers at the Ritz make an almost 
perfect programme for those who like one act of 
violence to be followed, after the news, by 
another. Both films are streamlined examples of 
what Hollywood has always been able to do better 
than anyone else, and the star in each case (Van 
Heflin and John Garfield) shows his appreciation 
by giving a first-rate performance. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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SUTHERLAND AND WOOD 


"Twenry of the earlier paintings of Christopher 
Wood and twenty-six tiny water colours by 
Graham Sutherland make a visit to the Redfern 
Gallery well ‘orth while. Sutherland is at his 


very best in these tiny pictures the size of post- - 


cards or book jackets. These miniature com- 
positions are thoroughly comfortable: they are 
complete in themselves. Moreover they have 
a richness, even a sweetness, which one does not 
associate with full-scale Sutherlands. The 
flickering flame-like shrubs and the neat bunches 
of clawing, dark roots are not at all scrawny: 
they are compact—indeed they are as restfully 
composed, as sweet and as glowing as the budding 
roses in a Renoir still life. There is of course no 
mystery in the way a very little picture is so often 
much better than a larger version of itself. For 
even if two compositions could be identical in all 
but their scale, that difference would mean an 
essential difference in character. The reason 
is that every image, every complex in design has 
its natural scale. To enlarge with any success a 
design first conceived on the back of an envelope 
you have to make radical structural changes. 

In my opinion enlarging by means of the 
familiar “‘ squaring up ” process is a bad business. 
It means subjecting a creative organism to a non- 
creative mechanical process which can almost 
be guaranteed to squeeze all the living breath 
out of it—if only because forms arrived at in- 
tuitively are de-natured by such a rational re- 
construction as this process involves. One often 
notices, however, the very inaccurate and 
haphazard way in which painters have gone about 
this job. Surely Sickert and others have often 
been conscious of a certain decorative effect 
bestowed by the superimposed trellis of pencilled 
lines ? Sutherland too, was once an addict of 
the grid system when turning little pictures into 
big ones and this may explain a common defect 
in his large paintings: they sometimes make the 
suggestion that they are in certain essentials 
unfinished. It is not that the canvas has received 
too little attention from the painter’s brush: 
but the conception itself is sometimes a little thin. 

Christopher Wood’s pictures in this show are 
not, any of them, his best. Yet we find ourselves 
reflecting almost at once how remarkably good 
his second and even third best was. A picture 
like From the Studio Window, Paris, No. 13, 
would obviously have been better for a more 
conscious arrangement of the window frame 
(through which we see the roofs and chimneys) 
in relation to the canvas and to its size, top and 
bottom. But the truth is that the shutters and 
window bars present large, straight, flat shapes 
which could only have been adjusted satisfactorily 
to the edges of the picture by an artist whose 
sense of the architectural aspects of composition 
was more developed than Wood’s. These shapes, 
which should have been strong and emphatic, 
are in fact weak and wobbly. Wood turns in 
haste to the view outside the window; fills 
the green city sky with cyclamen confetti, sunset- 
coloured : a passionate poetic invention, this 
rain of colour on to the roofs diverts our attention 
from the too tentative window-frame. 

In the end he abandoned the sort of problem 
this window-frame posed: he ceased to bother 
with Cézannesque or Cubist notions of composition 
in which [large areas of the design have a flat 
as well as a spatial connotation. He became 
less and less interested in the picture’s surface 
as such: to achieve, in any manner, a vision of 
landscape, an evocation of place—this became his 
sole preoccupation. The result was, of course, 
that in fact his manner did crystallise ; it became 
unique: and we were at last presented with the 
indigo seas, massively plastic, chunky, yet heaving; 
and with the little green hills, as round and soft 
as the back of a sofa, into which the a-symmetrical 
houses burrowed at all angles. A world is re- 
created in this manner and anyone visiting 
Cornwall may recognise Christopher Wood in 
the landscape which nurtured his vision. 


PATRICK HERON 
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Correspondence 
PEACE AND WAR IN NEW YORK 


Sir,—The recent “Cultural and Scientific Con- 
ference for World Peace,” held in New York, was 
reviled and misrepresented in the American Press. 
The account of an eye-witness may interest your 
readers. The general tone of the meetings varied 
from what we in Britain would call “ progressive” 
or “radical liberal” to “socialist.” The atmosphere 
was certainly very different from that of Wroclaw, 
and from the recent Paris conference, at which I 
was present for a couple of days. Of course, many 
speakers affirmed that capitalism tends to war, and 
that the Atlantic Pact is directed against Russia. 
Apparently in America such statements automatically 
convict one of Communism. The Russian visitors, 
and particularly Fadeev, were more temperate than 
at Wroclaw. There was the same indictment of 
American capitalism, but no vituperation and no 
beating of Russia’s big drum. 

The chairman of the Conference, Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, a very eminent astronomer, head of the 
seven Harvard observatories, is noted for his liberal 
attitude and personal integrity. His character and 
his ability as chairman sect the tone of the whole 
Conference. The issue to-day, he declared, was not 
between Communism and democracy but simply 
between peace and war. He is now facing persecu- 
tion because of his alleged “Communism.” It may 
be doubted whether his enemies will succeed in 
turning so eminent a man out of his job, but very 
many others who have spoken for peace have already 
been victimised. 

The meetings were picketed, not by thousands, as 
the Press declared, but sometimes by hundreds. I 
understand from the Press itself that a leading part 
in this work was taken by the Roman Catholic War 
Veterans. The mental level of the pickets may be 
judged by their slogan (which I heard dismally 
chanted): “They call themselves intellectuals, but 
they have no brains.” 

According to the Press, there was no free discussion 
at the meetings. Actually, at the opening dinner an 
opponent was officially invited to speak. He expressed 
strong criticism, declaring that the Conference was 
being run by “a foreign Power.” There was some 
hissing, but he himself subsequently thanked Dr. 
Shapley for giving him the opportunity to speak. He 
also stated that he had been received with courtesy. 

At other meetings also there was criticism. The 
Conference divided into panels to deal with different 
subjects. Those which were concerned with science 
and letters (I am told) were occasions of sharp con- 
troversy. I myself took part only on the panel on 
religion and ethics. The audience seemed over- 
whelmingly Christian. The platform speakers were: 
a Roman Catholic, several Protestant clergy (includ- 
ing a bishop) and myself! I had come prepared to 
mediate in a fierce conflict between Christians and 
Marxists! Actually the clerics simply united in 
affirming that the churches must now make a 
courageous stand for peace, regardless of persecution. 

The mass meeting at Madison Square Gardens, 
at which 18,000 were present, and from which 
thousands (I was told) were turned away through 
lack of space, gave one the illusion that the whole of 
America heartily supported the aims of the Confer- 


ence. Next morning’s papers, however, by speaking 
mainly of the pickets, gave a very different 
impression. 


At the close of the Conference, the organisers 
were telling each other that they had really helped 
to create a turning point in history, so grcat had 
been the response to their efforts. A few days later 
they were anxiously steeling themselves to face bitter 
persecution. When I left the country I felt that in 
returning to our relatively sane society I was running 
away from a crucial battle; for my trip has convinced 
me that, though Russia has much to answer for, 
the main danger of war lies in the rising tide of 
“hysteria” in America. All honour to those who 
are risking so much in the effort to check it! 

I had one encounter with an opponent of the 
Conference. A distinguished but seemingly psycho- 
pathic professor who has done his best to blacken 
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the Conference, though he was not present at any 
of the meetings, charged me with omitting to criticise 
Russia because (I quote him) “ those who paid you to 
come would not let you speak freely.” I lost my 
temper. He apologised, twice. But he regards me 
as a dupe of the Communists. It is a distinction to 
be classed with Einstein, Shapley and many other 
leading American minds. The professor himself is 
the dupe of history. Along with Bertrand Russell and 
T. S. Eliot, great men though they be, he simple- 
mindedly identifies the present situation with that of 
the Munich peried. History does not simply repeat 
itself. The Second World War had to be fought; 
the Third must not. OLaF STAPLEDON 
West Kirby, Cheshire. 


THE GREEK WAR 


Sir,—The student of Greek affairs must continue 
to exercise care to avoid pitfalls, particularly the 
latest, sedulously fostered by the Greek Govern- 
ment suggestion that Marshal Tito’s quarrels with 
the Cominform are inclining him to co-operation 
with the Athens Administration. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more absurd ballon d’essai. Tito has 
given not the least inclination that he has changed 
his view about the repressive Government of Greece, 
or that the vague promises of help from the West 
will modify his detestation. Is it a sign of despair 
on the part of the Greek Government’s supporters 
that they give credence to the idea of Tito joining 
with them in a war against Albania? They must have 
been discouraged by Sir Reginald Leeper’s un- 
expected recognition of the real issues of the Greek 
crisis. As British Ambassador in Athens in the 
formative years of the crisis, he has perhaps been 
regarded as belonging to the school of force. If so, 
his opinions have matured and now he appreciates 
that there are fear and mistrust throughout Greece. 
He discloses the view that, as you, Sir, have often 
insisted, the confirmed Communists are but a small 
minority of the guerrillas. To attract the non- 
Communists back to civil life from civil war he 
considers to be the prime pre-requisite of the restora- 
tion of peace and by implication he invites the 
Western Powers to intervene. 

General Papagos is preparing quite a different 
argument. American sources estimate that in 
addition to the navy and a growing air force he will 
have under his command a regular army of 162,000 
men. The National Guard is 50,000 strong. There 
are a gendarmerie of 26,000, a town police force of 
7,400, a rural police force of 20,000 to 30,000, two 
kinds of rural militia comprising about 30,000 and 
I4 units of “ municipal security guards,” in addition 
to 20,000 trained war refugees. 

At the end of last year the American taxpayers 
were supporting 280,000 arms-bearing Greeks. 
mighty war machine has been created to crush 
guerrillas whose strength is not disclosed but who 


This | 


may have, say, 25,000 men and women in the field, | 


only a small minority being Communists. 

If this offensive succeeds, what will it have proved? 
That force is the final arbiter in establishing injustice 
and oppression? If so, it would be a sorry com- 
mentary on Western civilisation. The Easter parade 
in Greece of mass-slaughter elements discredits 
those who have formed and financed them. It should 
act as a stimulus to all who see the folly of it to 
make one more effort to get the Western Powers 
to try mediation. The non-Communist guerrillas 


cannot be attracted by the present Greek Govern- | 


ment, which is mistrusted; but a resolute mediator 
with a provisional Administration to create the right 
atmosphere, could do wonders in Greece even at this 
late hour. The alternative is not only the loss of 
precious lives, but the deferment of the hope of 
reconciliation until the opportunity has gone for 
ever. E. H. ATHANASSOGLOU 
15 New Street, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


MALAYA 

Sir,—I know how hard it is for British Com- 
munists and Communist sympathisers to believe any- 
thing derogatory to their Communist friends in any 
part of the world. Even if they know the facts they 
will pretend they do not and will hope to win the 
day by asking, with seeming innocence as Mr. Ross 
does, for the evidence. Mr. Ross, however cross he 
is at the exposure of the bogus claims of his friends 





in Malaya, should not assume that I am such a fool 
as to make statements without evidence. To give all 
the evidence on which I based the statements in my 
article would require four or five times the space 
taken up by the article. 

(1) Mr. Ross says that the Communists could not 
have chosen voluntarily to have gone underground 
because that would have been illogical. If he had 
read my article with more care and less anger he 
would have seen that I, also, was surprised at the 
decision to go underground. The explanation is the 
Communist conference in Calcutta in February, 1948, 
attended by delegates from South-East Asia, at which 
instructions were given and plans co-ordinated for a 
general rising of Communists throughout South-East 
Asia during 1948. In April, the Communists began 
their armed rising against the Government in Burma. 
A month or so later they began in Malaya. In 
August they attacked the Republican Government 
of Indonesia, and so on. In each individual case the 
position of the Communists would have been stronger 
if they had not voluntarily departed from more or less 
peaceful activities to a deliberate campaign of murder. 
However, the object is quite clear—to create chaos 
and disorder in the hope that Communism will breed 
in the consequent distress. 

(2) Mr. Ross claims that the Commissioner General 
in South-East Asia announced a decision to drive the 
Communist party underground in a series of melo- 
dramatic speeches. I have read all Mr. MacDonald’s 
speeches on the subject of Communism in Malaya 
and, apart from the fact that they are not melo- 
dramatic, they announce no such decision. Mr. 
MacDonald did not make a speech on the subject 
until after the Communist murder campaign had 
begun. 

(3) It seems unkind of Mr. Ross to suggest that 
his friends have not been asking for outright inde- 
pendence when all their pamphlets declare that their 
murder campaign is a struggle for national liberation. 
Perhap$ their tactics changed after Mr. Ross left 
Singapore. Captured Communist documents, mani- 
festos, distributed pamphlets, and interrogations of 
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prisoners, show quite clearly, as I said in my article, 
that the Communist bandits in Malaya are striking 
violently for power. The plan was quickly to 
establish control of various regions which could be 
proclaimed as independent Communist areas, to 
extend those regions until they could be linked up 
in one Communist State, and to announce the Com- 
munist Republic of Malaya on August 3rd, 1948. 

(4) Mr. Ross says that it is nonsense to say that 
the Communist bandits are not a national movement. 
I say that it is nonsense to claim that they are. 
There are less than 10,000 on the mainland and 
on the Island of Singapore out of a total population 
of nearly six million, 85 per cent. of them, as in- 
terrogations and a cross-section of captured prisoners 
show, have migrated to Malaya from China within 
the last twenty years—in other words, they are aliens 
to Malaya. There are less than one hundred Malays 
and Indians among the Communist bandits who are, 
with these few exceptions, all Chinese. 

(5) I wrote, “A leaflet recently distributed by the 
Communists among the Chinese says: ‘If you offend 
the British, you will be taken to a detention camp and 
fed well. You will not lose your property, although 
you may be deported to China. If you offend us, you 
will be killed. It is better to offend the British.’ ” 
Mr. Ross chooses to comment on this passage as 
follows: “The best story Mr. Wyatt found (and I 
can just imagine the jovial type who planted it on 
him)...” I repeat that the source of my information 
is a leaflet recently issued by the Communist bandits 
among the Chinese. It is true that I can’t read 
Chinese, but perhaps I may be allowed on this 
occasion to believe what I am told by those who can. 

(6) I do not claim that banishment is pleasant. 
What I do claim is that it is more humane to banish 
a few people from areas which have consistently 
supplied food and information to the Communist 
murderers, and withheld it from the police, than to 
allow a whole community to be terrorised. The only 
reason why most squatters do not. give information 
to the police is an understandable fear of reprisals 
from the Communist murderers. The policy of 
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deporting back to China some of these people has 
greatly increased the amount of information about the 
Communist bandits available to the authorities. 
I should add that the utmost care is taken to see 
that no financial loss is suffered as a result of the 
deportation, and no woman is sent back to China 
without her husband, or other male relatives if she 
is not married, unless she is willing. 

(7) I did explain briefly, contrary to Mr. Ross’ 
assertion, how the undemocratic and evil Communists 
of Singapore controlled the Pan-Malayan Federation 
of Trade Unions. Mr. Ross may have heard of the 
Chinese secret societies. The methods of control of 
the unions by the Communists from their head- 
quarters were similar to those practised by the secret 
societies, and their methods are well known and 
much feared by the ordinary Chinese. The Report 
on Trade Unionism in Malaya by S. S. Awbery, 
M.P., and Mr. F. W. Dalley is illuminating on the 
whole subject of Communist control by terror of the. 
trade union machinery. 

(8) Mr. Ross says that because there have been 
no elections as yet on the peninsula, I cannot possibly 
know anything about mass Malay feeling (this, 
although he asserts that the Communist murderers 
enjoy massive prestige throughout the country). It 
was not necessary to wait for the 1937 elections in 
India to know that Congress was the most influential 
political party there. Nor is it necessary to wait for 
all-Malaya elections to know that the United Malays 
National Organisation is the most influential political 
party among the Malays in Malaya. Incidentally, the 
elections in Singapore (nearly all Chinese in popu- 
lation) have not thrown up any sympathisers with 
the Communist bandits. 

(9) Mr. Ross finishes his letter with an absurd 
attempt to liken the Republican Government of 
Indonesia with the Chinese bandits in Malaya. Where 
did he take this wonderful analogy when the Com- 
munists attacked tte Republican Government of 
Indonesia last autumn and had to be ruthlessly 
suppressed by the Republicans? 


House of Commons. Wooprow Wyatt 


[We hope next week to publish the second instal- 
ment of Mr. Wyatt’s account of conditions in Malaya. 
The delay has been due to his illness since his return 
from Singapore.—Ep., N.S. & N.] 


L.C.C. ELECTION 


Sirn,—The Labour Party are upholders of 
democratic government, which rests upon the popu- 
lar vote. In the recent London County Council 
elections their representation on that body was re- 
duced from a 3 to I majority to equality with the 
Conservatives, while they actually polled 118,000 
fewer votes: an emphatic turnover. But they pro- 
ceeded to nominate one of their defeated candidates 
as Chairman, and then by means of his double vote 
to appoint a sufficient number of Labour Aldermen 
to secure in future a small but workable majority 
on the L.C.C. itself and all the chairmanships of 
Committees. What does THE NEW STATESMAN AND 
NATION, always prompt in exposing anything which 
circumvents the will of the electorate, think of this? 
The Labour Party on the L.C.C. seem to have had 
an uneasy conscience about it, for they nominated 
only a sufficient number of new Aldermen to give 
them a majority of ten. But why if their democratic 
principles allowed them to do such a thing at all, 
why not have secured a majority of fifteen? Per- 
haps you can explain. To me it seems like saying 
“Tt is wrong to cheat, so Ill only pocket as much 
as I want—not a penny more.” 

The Lynskey Report should not have shaken con- 
fidence in the Labour Party, but this behaviour seems 
on the face of it on a different footing. I cannot see 
(though you may be able to point it out to me), 
the difference between wriggling out of the verdict 
of the L.C.C. electors and manipulating the ballot, 
a proceeding proper enough in a Fascist, but unpar- 
donable in a Democratic party. 

DESMOND MACCARTHY 


[Critic, who commented on April 16 on Mr. 
Hayward’s “maladroit behaviour,” replies to Mr. 


MacCarthy in the London Diary.—Epb., N.S. & N.] 
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CYCLE PATHS 
Sir,—In your issue of April 23, Critic asks “ Why 


_ is it, I wonder, that British cyclists, unlike those of 


Holland, Belgium and Denmark, won’t use the special 
tracks laid for them along the arterial roads?” If 
Critic had ridden along these tracks himself I think 
he would not have needed to ask. 

The tracks ars usually of concrete slabs, between 
fifteen and thirty feet long. The gaps between the 
slabs are either left open or filled with a mastic com- 
position, which never settles at the same level as the 
concrete. After a time, the slabs settle in some 
places, lift in others and crack. And at every change 
of level the cyclist goes bump-bump as front and 
rear wheels cross it. 

By comparison the road surfaces, even after years 
of partial neglect, are smooth, and while this remains 
the case cyclists will prefer the hazards of the roads 
to the constant double jarring of their spines on the 
cycle tracks. 

Could it be that the tracks in Holland, Belgium 
and Denmark have surfaces which are suitable for 
cyclists? KATHLEEN E, WATKINS 

53 All Souls Avenue, N.W.10. 


SOCIAL PRAGMATISM 


Sir,—Your reviewer has not seen fit to withdraw 
his false statement that the thesis of my book is that 
“ people’s conduct must (sic) be socially pragmatic,” 
but he has now at least been good enough to reveal 
the process of reasoning on which he based it, which 
it appears, went as follows: “In a chapter dealing 
with volition, non-reflex actions are defined in this 
book as ‘ psychologically determined actions.’ Later 
the author argues in favour of something called 
social pragmatism,’ which proves that she thinks it 
is determined that people’s conduct shall be socially 
pragmatic.”” 

A scarcely less Bedlamite logic, we now learn, 
led to the conclusion that social pragmatism is a form 
of ethic. The argument runs thus: “ Ethical sen- 
tences are recommendations about conduct; the 
book in question contains some recommendations 
about conduct, therefore it is ethics *—which recalls 
the celebrated syllogism “ All geese have two legs ; 
you have two legs; therefore you are a goose.” 
However, as regards the facts: Cookery books, 
bridge manuals, and signboards marked KEEP 
LEFT all carry recommendations about conduct, 
but they are not normally classified as “ethics.” 
If my book is ethics it will take a rather better philoso- 
pher than your reviewer to prove it. LAN FREED 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., N.S. & N.] 
HIS LITTLE AXE 


Sir,—* It is a maxim, founded on the universal 
experience of mankind, that no nation is to be trusted 
further than it is bound by its interest; and no 
prudent statesman or politican will venture to depart 
from it.” 

You may be as surprised as I was to discover 
who said this Machiavellian theme and, no doubt, 
followed it: that horrid smug little wart, who wanted 
kicking badly and who cut his papa’s cherry tree down, 
with his little axe. Yes, Sir. It was George Washing- 
ton himself when older. O’DONEVEN 

Gold Mead, Lymington, Hampshire. 


RICHARD SPENDER 


Sirn—A Memoir of Richard Spender, whose 
Collected Poems we publish, is being prepared, and 
we should be grateful to hear from any of your 
readers who met or corresponded with him before 
his death in Tunisia in 1941. 

SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltp. 

44 Museum Street, London,-W.C.1. 


THOMAS BARKER 


Sir,—I am collecting material fer a beok about 
Thomas Barker (Barker of Bath) 1767-1847. 

If any of your readers can help me through the 
medium of letters, private papers, or documents con- 
nected with this artist and his time; or a description 
of any picture of his they may possess, I shall be 
duly grateful. JOHN E. Barker 

Windyridge, Booth Road, 

Waterfoot, Lancashire. 
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Spring Books Supplement 


Arrer years of editing there are a number of 
words that I can’t come on without seeing, con- 
stantly above them, fluttering red flags, of the 
sort that announce not the Marxist’s faith or the 
golfer’s hope but danger from a minefield or at 
least from a steam-roller, The red flag words 
are those which are either commonly misused or 
mis-shaped or otherwise nasty. The word-lover 
needs to be on guard also against indiscriminate 
distaste for novelty. English is not a dead lan- 
guage; additions to it are desirable; our vocabu- 
lary cannot be too rich. Imports from abroad, if 
made in due form, should be welcomed; and his- 
tory proves that slang also can devise acceptable 
bequests. But to impose a different or a looser 
sense upon a word already established is usually 
to blunt a tool: by doing this the lazy writer 
adds to the difficulties of conscientious crafts- 
men. Even the best writers, I must add, some- 
times fall into traps. Imprecision in language is 
growing more and more common—partly, I sus- 
pect, because of the decline in classical studies, 
which—whatever their defects—do at least en- 
force, through “construes,” an attention to the 
meanings of English terms. Here are some notes 
on words that always give me pause. References 
to The Oxford English Dictionary (O.E.D.), to 
Fowler’s Modern.English Usage (F.) and to Mr. 
Eric Partridge’s Usage and Abusage (P.) reveal 
only a part of my indebtedness to these authorities. 

Avocation means an occupation that is not 
one’s principal business, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Homeric studies, for instance. O. E. D. quotes 
Thomas Fuller: “Heaven is his vocation, and 
therefore he counts earthly employments avoca- 
tions.” The use of the word as the synonym in- 
stead of the antonym of vocation can be found 
as far back as the 17th century in Boyle (oh! 
these scientists!); it defaces the Despatches of 
Wellington, and even the Essays of Macaulay. 
The added syllable makes avocation sound more 
imposing to the ignorant, but the mistake de- 
prives the writer of a useful distinction. 

Instinctively—Though F. offers a distinction 
between instinct and intuition, neither he nor 
P. comments upon the prevalently slipshod use 
of instinctively to denote mere absence of fore- 
thought or of conscious intention. The category 
of actions we perform instinctively is not large. 
There seems little likelihood that we inherit 
(though we may acquire from our parents) a dis- 
taste for Milton, rock-gardens, cricket or baroque 
architecture, though one finds writers declaring 
that they hate these instinctively. 

Literally is used more often than not as what 
grammarians call an intensive—merely, that is to 
say, to add emphasis, like the word positively. 
The results are usually comical since its true 
meaning is the opposite to figuratively. 

Mutual, as in Our Mutual Friend, where no 
reciprocity is possible, is called by F. a well- 
known trap. Many writers continue to fall into 
it. Friendship can be mutual, but not a friend. 

Phenomenal means perceptible to the senses. 
In the sense of “extraordinary” or “ prodigious ” 
it seems to have been launched by Rossetti. 
Junius and the Duke of Wellington had already 
used phenomenon to mean a prodigy, and 
Dickens was probably drawing on current raree- 
show language when he talked of “the infant 
phenomenon.” P. says that to divert phenomenal 
thus from its proper use to a job for which it is 
not needed is a sin against the English language. 


RED FLAG WORDS 


F. says that it should not be debased to equiva- 
lence with unusual, but may be used as a 
synonym for prodigious. He gives no reason for 
this strange indulgence. 

Protagonist means the chief personage in a 
drama (from the Greek protos), and can properly 
be extended to denote the chief personage in a 
story or a factual event. F. says “To talk of 
several protagonists, or of a chief protagonist, 
is an absurdity as great, to anyone who knows 
Greek, as to call a man the protagonist of a cause 
or of a person.” The notion that it means a 
champion attracts those who know the meaning 
of pro and anti; who do not know that protagonist 
comes from the Greek protos (meaning first); 
and who therefore fancy that a protagonist 
is the opposite of an antagonist. An analogous 
confusion intrudes a hyphen into homosexual, 
which comes from the Greek word homos, 
meaning the same. The error of deriving it from 
the Latin homo is doubly absurd, for this means 
“a human being,” not “a man as distinct from a 
woman,” which is vir. 

Quietus means a discharge or acquittance given 
on payment of sums due, a receipt (c.f. German 
Quittung); also a discharge from office or duty. 
Hamlet’s correct use of the word has been mis- 
understood, and its suggestion of the calm that 
comes with death led to its use in the sense 
of coup de grdce among sportsmen and careless 
writers. Thackeray went so far as to describe a 
nurse giving its accustomed quietus to a scream- 
ing infant, by which he meant not that she paid 
it or even killed it, but that she calmed it. There 
seems no excuse for the pretentious misuse of 
this word. 

Sadism, a word derived from the pornographic 
daydreams of the Marquis de Sade, means cruelty 
that is used to excite sexual desire. It is now 
used to mean any cruelty that seems to be en- 
joyed by those who inflict it, and even any cruelty, 
however little pleasure it gives. This needless 
innovation seems due to the popularity of Freud 
rather than of the divine Marquis. 

Singular is often misused, though neither F. 
nor P. takes account of this. It can be applied 
exactly only to what is unparalleled, and there- 
fore it is inelegant to say “ An eleven of singularly 
good cricketers”; though one can properly talk 
of “a singularly good eleven,” if it has proved 
itself such. It is worse than inelegant to speak of 
a person being very singular or most singu- 
lar, a habit popularised by Lytton Strachey, 
who liked using the word to denote oddity. This 
is almost as reckless as writing “very unique” 
or “most unique.” In a long list of other such 
“uncomparable intransigents ” given by P, are in- 
cluded absolute, certain, complete, devoid, empty, 
essential, excellent, fatal, fundamental, harmless, 
ideal, invaluable, manifest, obvious, pellucid, per- 
fect, pure and sufficient. Most of these I should, 
I confess, be prepared to use in the comparative 
and superlative. In the list is unique but not 
singular, yet more singular seems to me offensive, 
while more certain, purer and more harmless are, 
however illogically, current usage. 

Professor used as a title in front of a name 
looks like a horrid German neologism. Who was 
ever heard to talk of “Professor Pusey”? But 
the great Bentley did use the word in this way, 
and the usage seems to have been common in 
Scottish universities in the 18th century. It 
has for some while been spreading in England. 


I gather from a Cambridge Professor, who shares 
my distaste for it, that at Cambridge the style is 
smiled upon, at Oxford smiled at; and Gilbercc 
Murray, I understand, has never allowed himself 
to be addressed as “Professor Murray.” 

Face up to.—English is suffering from a mys- 
terious rash of otiose prepositions pimpling upon 
transitive verbs. This is a peculiarly nasty and 
common specimen. Can anyone maintain that 
“facing up to fearful odds” is stronger or in any 
way better than “facing fearful odds”? 

Now for two words that it has become useless 
to attack, though the nice writer is unlikely to 
sully his pen with them. Conscript as a verb 
originated in the U.S.A., and the first reputable 
writer to use it was the genial, ill-educated Whit- 
man. The correct form, to conscribe, has been 
good usage for over four hundred years. The 
misuse is now established beyond all hope of 
banishment, and one must hope only that it will 
not bring fellow ruffians with it. Or we shall 
read: “My finances are so circumscripted that I 
cannot subscript to the fund for inscripting a 
stone with the passage descripting the remedy 
prescripted for snake-bite.” 

Evacuate means to empty. A city or a building 
can be evacuated; a person only by a purge or 
an emetic or a Caesarean. The current use of 
the word to denote the removing of groups occurs 
as early as 1639, but so far as I know very seldom 
defiled the pen of a respectable writer before the 
penultimate war. This solecism is unlikely to 
disappear, since it describe: an activity charac- 
teristic of our civilisation. 

Next, some supposedly French words. Chichi 
is a slang expression that originally meant a piece - 
of false hair. It has come to be used in France 
to denote undue formality, affectation or even 
effeminacy. In English it is commonly made an 
adjective denoting over-elaboration in style. The 
particular error I wish to denounce is the intru- 
sion of a hyphen, chi-chi. 

Bon viveur. The expression un bon vivant 
suggests a man addicted to the pleasures of the 
table rather than of the alcove. A viveur ts a rake, 
and though one may hold that rakes can be good, 
the expression bon viveur is not French, and 
represents in English a pointless distortion of 
a useful Gallicism. 





Exposé means an orderly setting out or précis 
of a body of facts or beliefs. It is a convenient 
importation, but I wish that the native form 
exposal had been adopted in its place. The 
common use of exposé to mean the unmasking of 
some scandal reveals ignorance of French, and 
quite gratuitously, since exposure carries just this 
sense. 

Rapportage. The French took over the English 
word reporter a century or so ago. Later it be- 
came customary for les reporters to write de 
grands reportages, the word being applied, for 
instance, to descriptions of trials and of journeys 
by special correspondents. Between the wars 
this French offspring of an English word became 
popular among English journalists, who kept the 
foreign pronunciation of its final syllable, as in 
garage. Reporting took on a new dignity, it 
seems, from this soupgon of Paris. Recently a 


further and grotesque evolution has occurred 
here, the spelling rapportage. This French word 
denotes the activity of a retriever or of a school 
sneak—also of the secretary to a committee Its 
only merit, when used ia English to describe a 








m4 


BS te 
certain form of journalism, is that it is thought 
to look even more exotic and dignified than 
reportage. We need a word meaning “a piece of 
reporting ”; and reportage, despite its origin, is 
a respectable formation from the verb to report. 
Portage, which has been good usage for five hun- 
dred years, provides a precedent. Reportage 
itself occurs in Webster’s White Devil in the 
sense of reputation. I think that the word, little 
as I like it, must therefore be accepted, on con- 
dition that it be pronounced, and spelt, as an 
English word. Rapportage must be dismissed to 
an even lower limbo than serviette and lingerie. 

Onto seems first to have been used as one 
word by Keats, and so illiterate did this seem to 
his editors that in 1876 they substituted for it 
upon. Following F., I think it odd to prefer 
on to to on or to or upon. He advises those 
who like the preposition to own up and write 
it in one word, onio. I disagree, preferring the 
hypocrisy that is a homage to virtue. 

Only and Even are red-flag words only because 
they are sometimes misplaced by even the most 
punctilious of writers. F. is indulgent to the 
misplacing of only except where it may lead to 
ambiguity; less indulgent to the misplacing of 
even. P., usually not so rigorous as F., trounces 
the misplacing of only and does not mention even. 
“Aspasia even feared that Socrates was in love 
with her” (not only suspected but positively 
feared), “ A. feared that even S. was in love with 
her” (not only half Athens but Socrates himself), 
“A. feared that S. was even in love with her” 
(not only liked but was in love with): each of 
these statements differs according to the placing 
of even. Even where no ambiguity results, it is 
better to attach only and even to the words they 
qualify, except in the rare cases where euphony 
forbids. 

Irridescent and Idiosyncracy.—These are the 
two mistakes to which, I have found, good spellers 
most often succumb. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


THE HALCYON NINETIES 
The Green Carnation. By ROBERT HICHENS. 
Unicorn Press. 8s. 6d. 
Mantel-piece and mirror: notepaper, perfume, 
wallet, handbag: some day Nancy Mitford may 
complete the list of words which slam the covers 


of Debrett for ever against their users. None 
of them, however, is quite so equivocal as 
“ Society””—an expression which was constantly 


bobbing on to the pens of Edwardian novelists, 
and always with a rich purr of satisfaction. To 
be in or out of Society, it appears, was a per- 
manent state. Mrs. Verulam, the heroine of one 
of Robert Hichens’s early novels, The Londoners, 
found it, indeed, so oppressive to be in that she 
made her escape by compromising her reputa- 
tion with a girl dressed up as a young man— 
luckily le travesti fifty years ago was only a charm- 
ing foible. Many years before, Alfred Austin had 
already been moved to write The Season, a long 
satirical poem which reads like the work of the 
Man Who was Not Asked to Dinner; and finally 
there followed a host of friendly trifles like The 
Dolly Dialogues, which built their success simply 
upon the assumption that something called 
Society really existed. 

Society was not aristocratic, one deduces, not 
greedy for money, certainly not intelligent. It 
seems to have been a kind of geometrical con- 
struction, with a few peers at the apex, a mil- 
lionaire or two at the base, and the square on 
the hypotenuse filled with dimiy acceptable non- 
entities fighting for access to the triangle itself. 
But the fascinating questicn which remains to be 
answered is whether the people who lived fully 
in the triangle were conscious of the fact. Or was 
Society, as I suspect, one of those lulling con- 
ventions peculiar to the novel, like the public 
school, the Tyrol, or the Great Country House? 

The Green Carnation is an essential piece of 





evidence. It was published anonymously in 1894 
and withdrawn from circulation the year after. 
For two generations, therefore, it has been a 
legend only; and the Unicorn Press is much to 
be congratulated on having at last cajoled a new 
edition out of the author. For not only is it 
a wonderful period piece, but also a delightfully 
amusing skit in its own right. 

It is very short, and it has no plot. In time 
and technique it bridges the gap between The 
New Republic and Highland Fling—that is to 
say, the main characters are taken from life, and 
the movement of the book depends entirely on 
the glitter of its conversations. But since the 
talkers are mainly Wilde and Alfred Douglas— 
perfunctorily disguised as Esmé Amarinth and 
Lord. Reggie Hastings—the glitter, agreeably 
pointed with malice, could hardly have been 
bettered by the real thing. 

“Do you know who the great Athanasius was? ” 

“He was an excellent person, who will always 
be widely known to fame for his omissions. He 
did not write the Athanasian Creed. For that 
reason he will always be deserving of our respect.” 

“It is very difficult to be young, especially up 
to the age of thirty.” 

“We are never surprised when we hear that a 
man has gone to the bad; but who can fathom our 
wonderment when we are obliged to believe that 
he has gone to the good?” 

“T have never been out of my own country,” 


said Mr. Smith, “except once, when I spent a 
week in Wales.” 


“T have never made an exhaustive study of 
Welsh art,” said Amarinth, “but I believe Mr. 
Gladstone thinks it gallant, while others prefer to 
call it little.” 

The weakness of the book lies with its single 
virtuous character: a tiresome stick of a woman, 
named Lady Locke, whose function is to disrupt 
the tinkle of conversation by a constant display 
of right feeling. Out of deliberate abnegation she 
is not, it seems, in Society. Not for her the in- 
toxicating round of crushes, lectures on Mes- 
merism, Faust (an opera which appears to have 
played the same part in conversation as Peter 
Grimes to-day), and equivocal remarks behind 
an awning in Pont Street. Lord Reggie’s boxes 
of lavender gloves, his frock-coat, his private 
hansom, leave her not cold, but sad. Without 
irony she asks herself incessantly one of Alfred 
Austin’s harsher questions: 

Can angry names 

Like “ battered beast” annul an Earldom’s claims? 

In the event, it turns out that they can; 
for Mr. Hichens the novelist soon shows himself 
at odds with Mr. Hichens the pasticheur. Lord 
Reggie proposes—it is the single climax in the 
book—and is turned down on ethical grounds. 
A painful injection of sobriety is thus bestowed 
upon the cheerful flow of nonsense; and Society 
is dismissed, for the rest of the season, to reck- 
less indulgence in French plays, paradox and 
muffins. 

For Mr. Hichens, in 1894, firmly believed that 
Society was a going concern. In spite of Lady 
Locke, the green carnation as an emblem belongs 
in his eyes to the world of fashion rather than 
of morals; and a very singular world it it. The 
acknowledged centres of leadership, Devonshire 
House, Bridgewater House, Spencer House, seem 
to have neglected its existence. On the other 
hand, its privileges were firmly guarded within a 
kind of zareba extending from Bryanston Square 
to Cadogan Gardens, and the least breath of scan- 
dal excluded all pretenders. A reputation had 
to be tarnished as carefully as a meerschaum pipe 
in order to achieve the right colour of notoriety 
without positive stain. Totally different stan- 
dards of conduct were expected of women and of 
men. Visiting foreigners were watched with 
breathless anticipation and exposed to a strictly 
limited but damaging range of jokes. And it was 
this extravagant convention—like the equally 
extravagant convention of the Bright Young 
People thirty years later—which made it possible 
to write novels like The Green Carnation—or Fir- 
bank’s The Flower Beneath the Foot. Nowadays, 
when the attention of writers is directed so for- 
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cibly to better things, when uninhibited frivolity 
is as rare (and suspect) as the high living on which 
it once depended, it may do us all good to catch 
at the guilty delight of putting the clock back 
to Mr. Hichens’s perpetual summer time. 
ARTHUR PUMPHREY 


COLLECTION AND DELIVERY 


Taste and Technique in Book-Collecting. By 
JOHN CARTER. Cambridge. 15s. 

Some men collect books ; by books some men 
are infested. Some books are confined in cabinets; 
others uncontrollably overrun a house. It is of 
a few of the former, smaller class of men—the 
selective collectors, the literate bibliophiles, and 
of their precious prey—that Mr. John Carter 
writes. He writes with bracing directness. No 
book-petter, no spine-fondler, no aroma-inhaler, 
but a shrewd aesthete, he never sickeningiy 
lapses into old-bookery. He writes of books as 
though their printed characters conveyed a 
meaning, and of dealers as though they were 
human. Conceivably, he himself is almost 
capable of reading a Giunta Catullus in a Corner 
House or a 42-line Bible in the bathroom. 

In his definition of a book-collector he gratifies 
onlookers by assuming the defensive. He calls 
up a cloud of witnesses to justify the existence 
of the creature. And he decides: “ The book- 
collector is in fact one of the assault troops in 
literature’s and history’s battle against the 
inequity of oblivion.” Not content with that, 
he must bring in connoisseurship and talk of 
the application of knowledge and technique. 
(He is, of course, not the kind of man who in 
this context would use the word flair.) But mostly 
his definition proceeds by way of negatives. 
The book-collector is not just an eccentric who 
prefers one edition to another “‘ for some ritually 
compulsive reason.” He is mot many things. 
Affirmatively he is almost too good to live. 

By a wise dispensation of Providence the 
large-scale book-collector usually has money. 
And, having money, can buy taste and knowledge. 
From the expertise of others he can acquire a 
sense of values, and he can learn to manipulate 
the market. But Folgers, Morgans and Hunting- 
tons are almost as rare as some of the books they 
vicariously collected. Mr. Carter’s concern 
is not with them. His discernible purpose is to 
claim for more discriminating book-collectors 
and their panders the special consideration of 
mere readers. And—as soon as he gets away 
from his initial tendency to write as though he 
were composing one of those excruciatingly 
priggish essays on “ The Position of the Artist 
in Society ’’—he succeeds in procuring assent 
to his proposition. Acknowledging the fact 
that book-collecting refined to bibliophilism is 
still rampant, we can be persuaded that it is not 
only harmless but beneficial to the community. 

Mr. Carter has not here written what he must 
be fully qualified to undertake—a history of 
book-collecting, and he disclaims all pretension 
to supply a textbook or manual for beginners. 
Calling his book “A study of recent develop- 
ments in Great Britain and the United States,’’ 
he goes back a hundred years to trace the 
beginnings of his—art ? science ? hobby ? pro- 
fession? Surveying the past and present, and 
estimating the future, he expounds gencral 
principles and illustrates them by particulars. 
His skill and knowledge are unostentatiously 
displayed on every page. In effect he says: 
“These are the facts, this is the position, those 
are the things you must know. But be reasonable.” 
His own sweet reasonableness is a check upon 
sentiment and enthusiasm. There is no aspect 
of taste and technique which he does not clarify. 

His book, then, witty and sagacious and 
authoritative, is not for initiates only and not 
for neophytes, but for all who, addicted to reading, 
can condone the absurd behaviour which contact 
with books can induce in others. Those who 
read him must be on their guard. Book-collecting 
is catching. Luckily, most people are naturally 
immune from it. FRANCIS MERES 
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ADAM TO ZENOBIA 


Alphabetical Order. A Gallimaufry for the 
Diversion and Solace of the Ruminant Reader. 
By DANIEL GEORGE. Cape. 15s. 


“Tis Happiness to be delivered from a Curious 
Mind, as well as from a Dainty Palate, 

For it is not only a Troublesome but a Slavish 
Thing to be Nice. 


Mr. Daniel George, from whose book I have 
taken this quotation, has a mind both Curious 
and (in the undebased sense) Nice. To Happiness 
I cannot find that he lays claim. (“The secret of 
happiness,” he quotes from F. H. Bradley, “is 
to admire without desiring. And that is not 
happiness.”) Like Cassius, he is a _ great 
observer; like Mallarmé, he has read all the 
books. Our best living anthologist, he presents 
in Alphabetical Order a collection of rare 
unhackneyed prose and verse passages from 
authors known and unknown (French as well as 
English), an Alphabet of Literary Prejudices, a 
fragment of an Imaginary Autobiography, and 
some extracts from his Notebooks. Ail this is 
good measure. It is also a warning to authors 
who, knowing how well they can conceal them- 
selves behind their own writings, are emboldened 
to publish their commonplace books. No writer 
can hope to hide for long behind his reading. 

I am not sure whether the index is more 
piquant for its entries (who, outside Mr. George, 
is acquainted with Benlowes, Boorde, Chaikhiil, 
Hickocke, Hoy, Mounsey, Pryme, Vicary and 
Vines?) or for its omissions. We find, for in- 
stance, both the Samuel Butlers—rather more of 
the author of Hudibras, two Landors, two Thom- 
sons (James and James), but no Thompsons, Hay- 
don and Heydon (author of The Holy Guide), 
J. Bernard Burke but not Edmund Burke, Isaac 
but not Benjamin Disraeli, Miss Edgeworth but 
not Miss Eliot or Miss Austen, Mrs. as well as 
Robert Browning. Mrs. Browning’s contribution : 

Lucretius—nobler than his mood: 

Who dropped his plummet down the broad 

Deep universe, and said, “ No God,” 

Finding no bottom: he denied 

Divinely the divine, and died 

Chief poet on the Tiber side . . 
is, incidentally, a most fascinating study in 
punciuation. Here are writers on writers, on 
or over the borderline of malice; an anti-Dante 
by Byron; Arnold’s “ Burns is a beast, with splen- 
aid gleams . . . ”; Carlyle’s Coleridge, “a puffy 
anxious, obstructed-looking, fattish old man . 
talking with a kind of solemn emphasis on matters 
which were of no interest.” Coleridge has pro- 
vided one of Mr. George’s favourite lines: 
“WVarrius thus prophesied vinegar at his door 
by damned frigid tremblings.” Part of a dream, 
of course. 

To the men and women who people his land- 
scape Mr. George’s attitude is one of kindly but 
quizzical astonishment. No modern novel would 
house this quaint assembly: Mrs. Dards, who 
made artificial flowers out of fishbones : 

No one can imagine (she said) the trouble I had 
in collecting the bones for that bunch of lilies of 
the valley; each cup consists of the bones which 
contain the brains of the turbot; and from the 
difficulty of matching the sizes, I should never 
have completed my task had it not been for the 
kindness of the proprietors of the London, Free- 
masons’ and Crown and Anchor Taverns, who 
desired their waiters to save all the fish-bones for 
TRC 2. « « 

Mr. Mitchell, “ whose flesh shook on his bones 
like a snail in vinegar” at the sight of a kitten; 
the sensitive Lord Stafford, who was similarly 
affected by roses; an unnamed gentlewoman 
who (Castiglione reports) was much troubled at 
the thought of being seen naked on the Judge- 
ment Day; Salvini, “an odd sort of a man” who, 
at his death, “cried out in a great passion, ‘I will 
not die! I will not die! That’s flat! ’”; Tiberius, 
with “Joynts so very firm that he could force 
an Hole through a green hard Apple with his 
Finger”; Lord Bute, who “used to pass many 
Hours every Day, as his Enemies asserted, occu- 
pied in contemplating the Symmetry of his own 
Legs”; Captain Carlo Fantom, who spake 13 lan- 





guages ... and was a great Ravisher” (he was 
hanged for Ravishing); a certain “King of 
Aragon, a great Mathematician (but not much 
troubled with Religion)” who said “That had 
God consulted him when he made the World, 
he would have told him how to have framed it 
better.” 

The maxims and reflections of this book, it 
seems to me, are intended for reassurance rather 
than for guidance, and with a little careful choos- 
ing between the red herrings a reader may find 
an attitude to his liking. Chesterfield pronounces 
on laughter: 

Laughter is easily restrained by a very little 
reflection; but as it is generally connected with the 
idea of gaiety, people do not enough attend to its 
absurdity— 

Montaigne on melancholy : 

There is some shadow of delicacy and quaint- 
nesse, which smileth and fawneth upon us, even 
in the lap of melancholy. 

A certain John Langhorne, D.D., speaks of 
Sincerity: “The most unsociable of Qualities! 
Of all that is called Virtue the most unprofitable! 
. . . It is by the Exercise of a contrary Quality 
that the Harmony of social Intercourse is pre- 
served.” Dancing, according to Thomas Lovell 
in 1581, is not to be commended: 

What godly eye can it delight, 
What pleasure in it dwell, 

Which is the line that leads to vice, 
And hedlong unto hell? 

Music: Collins liked his “Warm, Energetic, 
Chaste, Sublime.” How many persons could hope 
for such a testimony? Nature? We may choose the 
anonymous Frenchman’s “ Atmez-vous donc les 
beautés de la nature? Pour moi je les abhorre.” 
On this subject English writers are apparently 
more cautious. England? Voltaire’s account of 
a visit should be given only in full, and it is long. 

et us take Dryden’s 

Too happy England, if our good we knew; 

Wou'd we possess the freedom we pursue! 

The lavish Government can give no more; 

Yet we repine; and plenty makes us poor. 
Shakespeare? Mrs. Cowden-Clarke provides an 

unexpected angle: 

The editor of “The Girl’s Own Paper” having 
requested me to send him a contribution, I wrote 
“Shakespeare as the Girl’s Friend,” which was 
printed in the number for 4th June 1887. 

This view is surely confirmed by a certain 
Johnson (not Samuel), who states: “If it were 
not for some of the old out-of-date grandames 
the young sparkish girls would read in Shakes- 
peare day and night.” I cannot tell in what spirit 
Mr. George has selected a passage about the 
happiness of the Toiling Swain, or about an- 
other absurd conception, the transitoriness of life. 
“O what a bubble, what a puffe, what but a wink 
of Life is man... .” Nor have I quoted Mr. 
George’s observations on Books, Authors, Pub- 
lishers and Reviewers; these are subjects almost 
too delicate and intimate to be discussed in print. 

In the Notebooks Mr. George remarks that 
he would like to have been, for short periods, 
Voltaire, not Pascal; Luther (to see the devil), not 
Goethe; young Milton, Moses and Paracelsus on 
some occasions, and a few others. I find this 
a littie half-hearted. Our own prejudices, 
miseries, quirks and oddities are the last things 
that we would part with, and I do not suppose 
for a moment that Mr. George would exchange 
his carefully acquired collection even for those 
of—who are they?—Richelieu, Rousseau, and 
the rest of his list. Actually, he is already not 
only Aubrey, Munchausen, Thersites and Mr. 
Nosnibor, but an ill-concealed Romantick, and 
a poet in his own right. (He is also Apothecary, 
offering recipes for beauty 
obtaining sleep, preventing ague, drunkenness, dis- 
content, and other evils.) Meanwhile, there has 
been growing up in my mind a picture of the 
reader whom Mr. George will certainly Divert and 
Solace—a being slightly frustrated, harassed, mis- 
understood, quiet, sensitive, guilt-ridden, roman- 
tic. And for those who share none of these qualifi- 
cations, Mr. George’s book holds in reserve the 
still more subtle pleasure of being Provoked. 

Naomi Lewis 
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selected Spring list 
poetry 
The White Threshold 
8/6 W. S. GRAHAM 
Contemporary Irish Poetry 
86 R. GREACEN & V. IREMONGER 
fiction 


Guns Wanted 


15/- Illustrated J. K. STANFORD 
Author of The Twelfth 


The Lost Chart 


9/6 NEIL M. GUNN 
Time Will Darken It 
12/6 WILLIAM MAXWELL 


Author of The Folded Leaf 


Crown Imperial 
12/6 J. DELVES BROUGHTON 
The story of Queen Elizabeth, the woman 


detection 


When the Wind Blows 
9/6 CYRIL HARE 


Blackmail in Blankshire 


86 C. A. ALINGTON 
Author of Archdeacons Ashore 


Death under the Stars 
96 VICARS BELL 


To the Queen’s Taste 
12'6 ed ted by ELLERY QUEEN 


general 


The Richest Vein 

15/- GA! EATON 
A comparative philosophical study of 
Eastern tradition and Western thought 


European Ceramic Art 
63,- 216 plates, some in colour W. B. HONEY 
An illustrated historical survey 


Towards 

an Organic Architecture 

21/- Illustrated BRUNO ZEVI 
Contemporary architecture, especially in 
Russia and U.S.A. 


The Food of the People 

16/- Ilustrated SIR N. CURTIS-BENNETT 
The history of industrial feeding, from 
the medieval manor to the industrial 
canteen 


Little Gaddesden 


12 6 Iiustrated VICARS BELL 
The history of an English parish 


Postage Stamps in the Making 
21/- IMlustrated JOHN EASTON 
The Philatelic Congress sponsors this 
up-to-date version of F. J. Melville’s 
uncompleted work 


Modern Golf 

8/6 G. McDONALD BOTTOME 
The author of Golf for the Middle-Aged 
and Others amplifies his instructions for 








the golf swing 24 photographs 





} 

















ALLEN & UNWIN 





The Atomie Age 


A brilliant team of experts, which includes 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, R OD and 
D. W. Brocan, discusses the far-reaching 
effects of the release of atomic energy 
from the scientific, military, political 
and ethical points of view. Sir Halley 
Stewart Trust Lectures 1948. 7s. 6d. net 


The Free and 
Independent 


H. KeMBALL Coox, author of Over the 
Hilis and Far Away, etc. In this account 
of the perils, trials and triumphs of the 
parliamentary elector, the author looks 
at British political history from a new 
and highly diverting angle. Library of 
English Thought and Life. 

Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


Success 
Your Birthright 


W. J. Brown, M.P. Sound, practical 
advice on the requisites, both physical 
and mental, for a happy and successful 
life. Written from a wealth of experience 
of men and affairs by the author of 
Jamaican Fourney etc. I2s. 6d. net 


Mental 
Readjustment 


SrpontE Reiss. Translated by BERNARD 
MIALL. Of importance to all who have 
the care of children, this essay shows 
how Adler’s “individual psychology ” 
can help solve the problem of the difficult 
and maladjusted child. 10s. 6d. net 


Children 
Never Teil 


GNWENDOLEN FREEMAN, author of The 
Houses Behind. Written with remarkable 
insight inte the minds of children, these 
sketches particularly show the impe.etrable 
and puzzling reserve, which is such an 
inseparable part of children’s mental 
make-up. 8s. 6d. net 


Overhead Costs 


W. ARTHUR Lewis. Some essays in 
the economic analysis of the problems of 
costing and price formation which arise 
from the existence of overhead costs in 
the public corporations and nationalised 
industries. 


Library of Economics, Section 2. 15s, net 


The World’s 
Chief Languages 


Mario A. Per. A thoroughly practical, 
comparative study of the main living 


languages. Seven of the most widely 
spoken are discussed in detail with 
selective vocabularies. 3rd edition of 


Lunguages for War and Peace. 21s. net 


49 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
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Selected List of Spring Books 


.The books marked with an asterisk are not yet 
published. In order to keep the list manageable 
we have listed only forthcoming novels, nor have 
we been able to include a list of reprints to which, 
naturally and rightly, after war shortages, 
publishers are devoting so much of their attention. 


Art and Architecture 


CLUNIAC ART OF THE ROMANESQUE PERIOD.* By 
Joan Evans. Cambridge. £3 3s. 

THE DRAWINGS OF DOMENICHINO IN THE ROYAL 
COLLECTION AT WINDSOR CASTLE. Edited by 
John Pope-Hennessy. Phaidon Press. 30s. 

THe Drawincs oF HENRY FuseLi.* By Paul 
Ganz. Parrish. {2 2s. 

THE FLORENTINE PORTRAIT. 
Nicholson & Watson. 25s. 

GEORGES DE LA TOUR OF LORRAINE.* 1593-1652. 
By S. M. M. Furness. Routledge. {£2 2s. 

LANDSCAPE INTO ART.* By Kenneth Clark. 
Murray. 2§s. 

Tue LANGUAGE OF PAINTING.* By Charles 
Johnson. Cambridge. 21s. 

MeDIAEVAL ART. By Charles Rufus Morey. 
Allen & Unwin. 24s. 

MurRAY’s ARCHITECTURAL GUIDE TO BERKSHIRE.* 
Edited by John Betjeman and John Piper. 
Murray. 15s. 

NicHoLas HILLIARD. By John Pope-Hennessy. 
Home & Van Thal. tos. 6d. 

Tue PAINTINGS OF LESLIE Hurry.* Introduction 
by Jack Lindsay. Grey Walls Press. 12s. 6d. 

PARAGONE. A Comparison of the Arts. By 
Leonardo da Vinci. Oxford. 18s. 

PORTRAIT OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL.*~ By 
G. H. Cook. Phoenix House. 12s. 6d. 

RAPHAEL’S PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. Phaidon 
Press. 255. 

TintoretTo. Paintings and Drawings. Phaidon 
Press. 285s. 

VAN GoGH.* By Philip James. 

WILLIAM BLAKE’S ENGRAVINGS.* 
Keynes. Faber. 21s. 


By Jean Alazard. 


Faber. 21s. 
By Geoffrey 


Autobiography and Reporting 


ALL THE Way. By Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 21s. 

AND GAZELLES LEAPING. By Sudhin N. Ghose. 
Michael Foseph. 12s. 6d. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Maiuatma Gandhi. 
Phoenix Press. 21s, 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER EssAys.* By 
G. M. Trevelyan. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

ANTIPODES NOTEBOOK.* By William and Janet 
Beveridge. Pilot Press. 9s. 6d. 

THE CREST ON THE SILVER.* 
Grigson. Cresset. 10s. 6d. 

Day Arrer Day.* By Odd Nansen. Translated 
by Katherine John. Putnam. 21s. 


By Geoffrey 


A Lire’s Work.* By Margaret Bondfield. 
Hutchinson, 21s. 
MusicaL CuHarrs. By Cecil Gray Home & 


Van Thal. 16s. 

No LONGER WINGS TO FLy.* By James Kinross. 
Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 

OuiviA. By “ Olivia.” Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 

On AcTIVE SERVICE IN PEACE AND WaR. By 
Henry L. Stimson. Hutchinson. 25s. 

RUSSIAN CHILD AND RUSSIAN WIFE. By Tanya 
Matthews. Gollancz. 165s. 


SECOND MOVEMENT.* By Spike Hughes. Pilot 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

SIXTEEN SELF-SKETCHES. By George Bernard 
Shaw. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCH FOR A SELF-PORTRAIT.* 
Berenson. Constable. Ios. 

STRANGE DEFEAT. By Marc Bloch. Translated 
by Gerard Hopkins. Oxford. tos 6d. 

THIRTY DozEN Moons. By H. J. Bruce. Con- 
stable. 12s. 6d. 

TRIAL AND Error. The Autobiography of Chaim 
Weizmann. Hamish Hamilton, 21s. 


By Bernard 


WINDOW ON THE WorL”D. By Edmund de 
Rothschild. Peter Davies. 15s. 


Biography, Memoirs, Letters 


THE ADMIRABLE Lapy Mary.* By Lewis Gibbs. 
Dent. 15s. 

BARBARA BoDICHON. By Hester Burton. Murray. 
16s. 

THe Conyurep Spirit.* Jonathan Swift. By 
Evelyn Hardy. Hogarth. 15s. 

DANTE GABRIEL RosseTtI. By Helen Rossetti 
Angeli. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 

THE DIARIES OF FRANZ KarKA.* Vol. II. 1914- 
23. Translated by Martin Greenberg and 
Hannah Arendt. Secker & Warburg. 16s. 

DiaRigS OF TATIANA SOUHOUTIN-TOLSTOY.* 
Translated by Manya Harrari and Alec Brown 
The Harvill Press. 18s. 

EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
Faber. 30s. 

GorTHE. By Albert Schweizer. 
Black. 6s. 

GreAT VILLIERS.* By Hester W. Chapman. 
Secker & Warburg. 18s. 

IN THE GREEN TREE. By Alun Lewis. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

JAMES THOMSON.* By Douglas Grant. 
18s. 

THE JOURNALS OF ANDRE GipE.* Volume II, 
1928-39. Translated and annotated by Justin 
O’Brien. Secker & Warburg. 30s. 

Leo Totstoy. By Ernest J. Simmons. Lehmann. 
255. 

THe LIFE AND TIMES OF COVENTRY PATMORE. 
By Derek Patmore. Constable. 15s. 

THe Lire oF Sir ARTHUR CONAN DoyLe. By 
John Dickson Carr. Murray. 18s. 

THE LiFe OF TCHEKOV.* By Irene Nemirovsky. 
Grey Walls Press. tos. 6d 

MARTIN Tupper. His Rise and Fall. 
Hudson. Constable. 18s. 

MIRABEAU. By Antonina Vallentin. 
Hamilton. 21s. 

MONCKTON MILNES: * The Years of Promise. 
By James Pope-Hennessy. Constable. 18s. 
Mrs. GATTY AND Mrs. EwInc. By Christabel 

Maxwell. Constable. 15s. 

Two —_— By J. M. Keynes. Hart-Davis. 
7s. 6d. 

A NorFo_K Diary. Passages from the Diary 
of the Rev. B. J. Armstrong. Edited by H. B. J. 
Armstrong. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

THE PASSIONATE VICTORIAN. The Life Story of 
** Ouida.” By Eileen Bigland. Farrolds. 15s. 

Tue Rainsow.* A Portrait of John Constable 
and His Friends. By Andrew Shirley. 
Michael Foseph. 15s. 

RILKE AND BENVENUTA.* A Book of Thanks. 
By Magda von Hattingberg. Translated by 
Cyrus Brooks. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

VIRGINIA WOooLF.* By Bernard Blackstone. 
Hogarth. 12s. 6d. 

THE Wor_D 1s WipE ENouGH. By Percy Coates. 
Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 


By Signe Toksvig. 
A & C, 


Allen & 


Cresset. 


By Derek 


Hamish 


Country, Sport, Travel 


AMERICAN EXCURSION.* 
Cresset. 125s. 6d. 

CORNWALL.* By Claude Berry. Hale. 15s. 

THE ENGLISH LAKEs. By Alfred Furness and 
W. V. Harke. Allen & Unwin. £1 tos. 


By J. E. Morpurgo. 


Essex Heypay.* By William Addison. Dent. 
16s. 

FABLED SHORE. By Rose Macaulay. Hamish 
Hamilton. 15s. 

INTRODUCTION TO SWITZERLAND.* By Maurice 
Cranston. Chaterson. 8s. 6d. 

MIDLAND ENGLAND. By W. G. Hoskins. Bats- 
ford. 12s. 6d. 


SouTH AMERICAN JOURNEY.* By G. S. Fraser. 
Harvill Press. 10s. 6d. 
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HARRAP SELECTIONS 





A Nerfolk Diary 


These memoirs of a late 
nineteenth-century country 
parson have been edited by 
his grandson, the Rev. H. B. 
J. Armstrong, providing a 
social survey in miniature. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


H. B. J. ARMSTRONG 





Malta: An Account 


The traditions, customs, 
language and meny other 
facets of Maltese life and 

development are included in 
this colourful survey. 


Illustrated. 15/-~ net. 


SIR HARRY LUKE 





The Bible and 
Archaceloegy 


A survey for the  non- 
specialist reader of archxo- 
logical discoveries so far as 

they affect the authenticity, 
interpretation and text of the 





Arts ef Mankind 


> 





A “success” reprint of one 
of the most famous works of 
the late Hendrik Van Loon, 
in which he traces the 
development of the major 
features in the world arts. 
Illus. by the author. 15/— net. 


HENDRIK VAN LOON 








British Drama 


The fourth revised edition of 
this well-known work. “ An 
extremely well-proportioned 
and well-written volume.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. Reprint 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL 





Victorian 
Best-Seller 


One of the best reviewed 
books of 1948, this account of 
the life and times of Charlotte 
M. Yonge has been widely 
commended for its treatment 








Bible. and detail. Reprint 
Illustrated. 15/- net. Illustrated. 15/— net. 
SIR FREDERIC MARGARET MARE & 
KENYON ALICIA PERCIV AL 
v nus TT LN LAAT AD YY’ %y AL 2 


TAVAUVYVY 


%h&%% 
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nificant novel. Ina 
Aj remote English town, 
“under the shadow of 

- an imminent danger, 
a tragic comedy of 4 
love and self-love is played out to its 3 
s surprising end. 
Wrapper design by THOMAS DERRICK 








The Heal 


_ Bernard Shaw 
- by Maurice Colbourne 


= An important study of G. B. S., his life, 3 
: his ideas, and of all his plays. With a 
Shavian annary, a chart showing all the 
details of the first production of the 
plays, and 24 pages of a. 
s. net 


s 


Po AAAAAAAANANAAAAAAA WDENT, AANA MAAS AAAAS" ES 


7s. 6d. net : 





——Books for the coming months—_ | 


Conversation in Sicily 
ELIO VITTORINI Ss. 6d. 
Novel by leading Italian writer 


Lascaux: A Commentary 
A. H. BRODRICK 


15s. 
Pre-historic Art 

Climbs of My Youth 
ANDRE ROCH 12s. 6d. 


Mountaineering exploits 


Cornet Christopher Rilke 
RAINER MARIA RILKE 7s. 6d. 
Famous Prose-Poem: English and German 
text Limited edition 21s. 


Travels in Ethiopia 
DAVID BUXTON 18s. 
Pioneer journeys : magnificent illustrations 


The Huntsman in his Career 


ERIK DE MAUNY 7s. 6d. 
Unusual first novel 

Bird Life 
E. A. ARMSTRONG 12s. 6d. 


New Study by distinguished ornithologist 


Spotlight on Films 
EGON LARSEN 
For the intelligent enthusiast 


12s. 6d. 








| 
| 
| 














DIPLOMAT IN 
PEACE AND WAR 





K.C.M.G. | 
A mest intimate survey of diplomati 
life. Sir Hughe’s account of h’s career, 
one of great variety and d'stinction, 
contains much that is historically 


valuable. His approach is frank and 
full of arare humour. JMustraled with | 
the author's own sketches. 18s. nei | 


BARBARA 
BODICHON 


1827—1891 


HESTER BURTON 


Daughter of Benjamin 
and cousin of Florence Nightingale, | 
Barbara Bedichon was a pioncer of | 
Women’s Emancipation long-before the 
suffragettes. ‘What givesthisedmirable | 
book its special charm is the skill of | 
Mrs. Burton’s portrait of a complex | 
woman.’ —Observer. Illustrated. 16s. net 


Leigh Smith 


Ficlion 


BECAUSE OF _ 
THE LOCKWOODS_ 


DOROTHY WHIPPLE | 
Recommended by the Book Society 

9 } 

‘“‘Immensely readable "—Pamela Hans- | 
ford Johnson in John O’London’s Weekly | 
“Another of Dorothy Whipple’s pleasant | 
family chronicles—how well she does 


this sort of thing. An excellent novel.” | 


Herald. 10s. 6d. jel 


THE 
DARK DEVICE 


HANNAH LEES 


A new thriller by the auther of “ Death 
in the Doll’s House’’ that contains a~ 
murder attempted in the limebght of | 
an incredibly skilled ice-skating act. 

Is. Gd. nel 


om Glaser 

















——JOHN MURRAY —— 





——LINDSAY DRUMMOND 
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Criticism and Belles Lettres 


Tue Art or T. S. Extot.* By Helen Gardner. 

’ Cresset. 12s. 6d. 

BENIAMIN CONSTANT.* 
Constable. 18s. 

3LAKE Srupres. Notes on his Life and Works. 
By Geoffrey Keynes. Hart-Davis. 42s. 

Tue Buriep Sect. A Background to the Poems 


By Harold Nicolson. 


of Matthew Arnold, 1848-51. By Isobel 
Macdonald. Peter Davies. 12s. 6d. 

THe CENTENARY Pog.* Edited by Montagu 
Slater. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

Tut COMMON ASPHODEL.* By Robert Graves. 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 

CRITICISM AND CREATION.* By Sir Herbert 
Grierson. Chatto. 7s. 6d. 

Dostorvsky.* By V. Ivanov. The Harvill Press. 
8s. 6d. 

ENGLISH BLAKE. By Bernard Blackstone. Camm- 
bridge. 25s. 

EssayS ON LITERATURE AND Society. By Edwin 
Muir. Hogarth. 8s. 6d. 

FurRTHER Stupirs IN A DyinG CuLTuRE.* By 
Christopher Caudwell. Edited by Edgell 
Rickword. The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 

GerArD MANLEY Hopxins.* Vol. Il. By W. H. 


Gardner. Secker & Warburg. 303. 


Henry Davip TuHoreav. By Joseph Wood 
Krutch. Methuen. 16s. 
How to Reap A Nover.* By Walter Allen. 


Phoemx House. §s. 

THe IMMATURITY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD.* 
Kenneth Allott. Cresset. 18s. 

IMMoRTAL DraMonD.* <A Study of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. Edited by Norman Weyand. 
Sheed & Ward. 16s. 

Joyce’s Dusiin.* Edited by Patricia Hutchins. 
Grey Walls Press. 12s. 6d. 

KAFKA: His MIND AND His Art. 
Neider. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

THe Keats Circie. Letters and Papers 1816- 
1878. Edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. 
Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 2 vols. 70s. 


By 


By Charles 
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FAIRY 
ae\ TALES 
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MAKE BRICK 
Alan Marcus 
i il novel ot ( ccupied Germany 
‘A fine craftsman.” Daily Mai 
12s. 6d. 





THE: BODLEY 


HEAD 


Maria EpGewortH.* By P.H. Newby. Home & 
Van Thal. 6s. 

Mrs. GASKELL. 
Van Thal. 6s. 

New LIGHT ON POoPE.* 


By Yvonne ffrench. Home & 


By Norman Ault. 


Methuen. 30s. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY STUDIES.* By Basil 
Willey. Chatto. 15s. 

Ports AND Srory-TeLvers. By David Cecil. 
Constable. Ios. 

SHAKESPEARE.* By Ivor Brown. Collins. 12s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S DOCTRINE OF NATURE. By John 
F. Danby. Faber. 16s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S PROBLEM PLays.* By E. M. W. 


Tillyard. Chatto. 8s. 6d. 

THe Tev_t-TALe ARTICLE.* By G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

WALTER DE LA Mare*: A Study of his Poetry. 


By Henry Charles Duffin. Sidgwick & 
Fackson. 8s. 6d. 
W. B. Yeats: Man and Poet. By A. Norman 
Jeffares. Routledge. 21s. 


Drama, Ballet and Film 


THE BALLET ANNUAL 1949. Edited by Arnold 
L. Haskell. A. & C. Black. 21s. 

ErGHt Famous Piays. By August Strindberg. 
Duckworth. 15s. 

THe Firm. Compiled by the Swiss Film Insti- 


tute. Falcon Press. 25s. 

Tue Gatety.* By W. Macqueen-Pope. W. H. 
Allen. 17s. 6d. 

Piays. By J. B. Priestley. Vol. II. Heinemann. 
16s. 

IMPACT OF THE FILM.* By J. P. Mayer. Dobson. 
ISs. 

JOHN KNOX AND OTHER PLAys. By James Bridie. 
Constable. 10s. 

Tue Lapy’s NOT FOR BuRNING. By Christopher 
Fry. Oxford. 6s. 

THe MopERN THEATRE. By Eric Bentley. Hale. 

| ros. 6d. 

On PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE.~ By Ronald 
Watkins. Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

| PrayBitt.* By Terence Rattigan. Hamish 
Hamilton. 6s. 

| Home 1s Tomorrow. By J. B. Priestley. Heine- 
mann, 75. 6d. 

| Srratton.* A Play in Verse. By Ronald Duncan. 

| Faber. 8s. 6d. 

| THOR, WITH ANGELS. By Christopher Fry. 

| Oxford. §s. 

Turee Piays.* By Jean-Paul Sartre. Hamish 

Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 
Fiction 
| Avrarrs Or THe Heart.* By Malcolm Mug- 
geridge. Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 
| An AwruL Lot Of Corree.* By Robert 
Westerby. Arthur Barker. 8s. 6d. 

Arras OF YOUTH. By Oliver Onions. Michael 
fo sep ph. IOs. 6d. 

THe Bopy.* By William Sansom. Hogarth. 

| gs. 6d. 

Crooked House.* By Agatha Christie. Collis. 

8s. 6d. 

THe Dancerous WorLD.* By Alexander 
Henderson. Dent. 9s. 6d. 

THe Far Cry.* By Emma Smith. Putnam. 
8s. 6d. 

Fino Me IN Fire.* By Robert Lowry. Heine- 
mann. 9s. 6d. 

THE FLoweR AND THE WHEEL.* By Adrian Bell. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

First ON THe Rope.* By R. Frison-Roche. 
Translated by Janet Adam Smith. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 

GENTLEMEN OF CHINA.* By Robert Standish. 
Peter Davies. 9s. 6d. 


| A GuHost TOWN ON THE YELLOWSTONE.* 
Elliot Paul. Cresset. 12s. 6d. 
GREEN GROW THE RusHEs.* By Howard Clewes. 
The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 


By 
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THe GreeN TREE AND THE Dry.* By Ivan 
Roe. Hutchinson. 9s. 6d. 
HEAD OF A TRAVELLER.* By Nicholas Blake. 


Collins. 8s. 6d. 

Tue Ho.ipay.* By Stevie Smith. Chapman & 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

IcEDROME.* By Frank Tilsley. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 

INTRUDER IN THE Dust.* By William Faulkner. 
Chatto. 9s. 6d. 

IN WHat STRANGE LAND.* By Pierre Véry. 
Wingate. 8s. 6d. 


It’s LoapED Mr. BaverR.* By John P. Marquand. 
Hale. 8s. 6d. 


THE KING AND THE QUEEN.* By Ramon J. Sender. 


Grey Walls Press. 9s. 6d. 

THe Last Tycoon.* By F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
Edited with an introduction by Edmund 
Wilson. Grey Walls Press. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Lion Roars.* By Robert Payne. Heine- 
mann, 9s. 6d. ' 
Lirtte Boy Lost.* By Marghanita Laski. 
Cresset. 8s. 6d. 
Tue LittLe Stster.* By Raymond Chandler. 


Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 
Love iN A CoL_p CLIMATE.* By Nancy Mitford. 


Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 

THe Lovers Distursep.* By Elizabeth Lake. 
Cresset. 9s. 6d. 

THe Marcin.* By J. D. Scott. Pilot Press. 

8s. 6d. 

1984.* By George Orwell. Secker & Warburg. 
10s. 6d. 

THe PeNAL SETTLEMENT.* By Franz Kafka. 


Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir. 
& Warburg. 9s. 6d. 
THe RUTHLESS INNOCENT.* 
Hamish Hamilton. 9s. 6d. 
ScorcHeD Crop.* By Jiri 
gs. 6d. 
Somesopy MustT.* 
chinson. 9s. 6d. 
A Sort oF TRAITORS.* 


Secker 
By Patrick Balfour. 
Mucha. Hogarth. 
By Peter de Polnay. Hut- 


By Nigel Balchin. 


Collins. 9s. 6d. 

THe STRAIGHTENERS.*~ By Aubrey Mencn. 
Chatto. 9s. 6d. 

SucH Pteasure.* By Martin Boyd. Cresset. 
10s. 6d. 

When THE WIND BLows.* By Cyril Hare. 
Faber. 9s. 6d. 


THe WoMAN OF ROME.* 
Secker & Warburg. 12s. 


By Alberto Moravia. 
6d. 


History 

ERASMUS, TYNDALE AND More. By W. E 
Campbell. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 15s. 

THe EVOLUTION OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POoLicy*. 
By Dexter Perkins. Oxford. 12s. 6d. 

FAMILY BACKGROUND. By Gladys Scott Thomson. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Georce III, Lorp NoRTH AND THE PEOPLE*. 
By H. Butterfield. G. Bell. 30s. 

THe HagspurG MonaARCHY. By A. J. P. Taylor. 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 

IDEAS AND BELIETS OF THE VICTORIANS. Foreword 
by Harman Grisewood. Sylvan Press. 21s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Douglas Jerrold. Collins. 21s. 

THe Maritime History oF Russta*, 1848-1948. 
By Mairin Mitchell. Sidgwick & Jackson. 31s. 6d. 

NapoLeon. For and Against. By Pieter Geyl. 


Cape. 21s. 
PoLAND, OLD AND New. By Prof. W. J. Rose 
G. Bell. 26s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXIS 
Edited by J. P. Mayer. The Harvill Press. 215. 

THe REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. By Hector 
Bolitho. Collins. 16s. 


DE ‘TOCQUEVILLE. 


SHARPEN THE SICKLE. By Reg Groves. Porcupine 
Press. 12s. 6d. 
STUDIES IN ANCIENT GREEK History. Vol. I. 


By George Thomson. 
£2 26. 

THe WesTERN WORLD AND JAPAN.* 
Sansom. Cresset. 42s. 

YOuNG IRELAND AND 1848. By Prof. Denis Gwynn. 
Blackwell. 17s. 6d. 


Lawrence & Wishart. 


By G. B. 
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A Great Mountaineering Novel 


FIRST ON THE ROPE 


R. FRISON-ROCHE 
Translated by Janet Adam Smith 
This remarkable novel by a Chamonix guide has been a best-seller in France, 
where over 400,000 copies of the original edition have been sold. The story is 
exciting and unusual, and the descriptions of climbing ring absolutely true. 10s. 6d. 


MATTER, MIND AND MEANING 


WHATELY CARINGTON 


Author of Telepathy 


This new book, which is concerned with the philosophical foundations of psychical 
research, will be of interest to all who have followed the recent revival of Empiricist 


Philosophy in the English-speaking world. 


THE ELIZABETHAN 


12s. 6d. 


HOME 


Discovered in Two Dialogues by Claudius 
Hollyband and Peter Erondell and edited by 


M. ST. CLARE BYRNE 


These dialogues, selected from the conversation manuals of two Frenchmen who 
taught their language to Elizabethan England, give a picture of social life at the 
end of the sixteenth century which for charm and abundance of detail remains 


unique. 


Illustrated. 6s. 
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BATSFORD BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


a 
FRENCH CHATEAUX 
By Henri Lemaitre 

Over 100 chateaux are- illustrated by the 224 
magnificent photographs (size 12 in. x 9} in.) in 
this book. There is a general introduction, and 
notes on the architecture and history of each 
chateau illustrated. 

Royal 4to SOs. net 

ENGLISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


By Christina Hole 


From medieval times to the 19th century the author. 


traces the development of sports, well-known and 
less well-known. The book contains many illus- 
trations from contemporary pictures of Englishmen 
at play through the centuries. 

Demy 8vo 15s. net 
WOODLAND CRAFTS IN BRITAIN 
By H. L. Edlin 
The craft of tree-felling, furniture-making, the 
work of the millwright and wheelwright, and less 
familiar crafts such as willow-weaving come within 
the wide range of this book. 

Demy 8vo 
THE WEST OF ENGLAND 
(‘‘ Face of Britain ’’ Series) 
By Ruth Manning-Sanders 
** The West of England is a ‘ must’ for those going 
Westwards.”’ News Review 
Demy 8vo 12s. 6d. net 
THE ENGLISH INTERIOR 
By Ralph Dutton 
‘It is a fine book, and one can only repeat the old 


cliché that it is ‘ lavishly illustrated ’ ’’. Country Life. 
Medium S8vo 21s. net 


10 illustrations 
15s. net 




















The Crisis 
of the Human Person 
J. B. COATES 


A fascinating exposition of Personalism, which 
examines the attitude of thirteen of the leaders of 
modern thought. 12s. 6d. net 


Barbara Celarent 
THOMAS GILBY, O.P. 


A spirited introduction to thomist philosophy, {or 
the general reader. ‘There can scarcely ever have 
been a more readable guide to logic.’—Time and 
Tide. ‘A brilliant book.’—Church Times. 18s. net 


Character and Motive 
in Shakespeare 
J. I. M. STEWART 


A forceful and original review of the theories ad- 
vanced by the ‘realistic? school of Shakespearian 
criticism, 7s. 6d. net 


Studies in 
German History 
G. P. GOOCH, C.H., D. Litt. 


“An important book’ — Haroe!'d Nicolson, 
Observer. 


a the 
2Is. net 
An Introduction to 

European Painting 

ERIC NEWTON 


Aconcise illustrated history of painting trom the 
Stone Age to the present day: 8s. 6d. net 


LONGM™MANS 
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2nd IMPRESSION READY 


“4 worthy companion to Mr. Strachey’s 
* Queen Victoria.” News Chronicle. 





Fioger Fulforidé’s 
THE PRINCE CONSORT 
“A fine tribute to his character and 
achievement. "—HAROLD NICOLSON 
(Observer). 
** Not only brilliant in colour but indis- 


pensable.’—ALAN PRYCE 
(B.B.C. Third Programme). 

“A truly admirable book.” MALCOLM 
MUGGERIDGE (Daily Telegraph). 

“The best written history book I have 
read for years."-—JOHN BETJEMAN 
(Daily Heraid). \llustrated with many 
half-tone plates. 18s. net. 


JONES 


* 


inetta &% Juchker 
THE JENKINSON PAPERS 
1760-1766 


Jenkinson’s correspondence and papers, 
from which Miss Jucker has made the 
selection covering the years 1760-1766, 
‘** open a window on to a panorama of 
everyday life in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land, showing the machinery of govern- 
ment at work, and its bearings upon 
the lives of hundreds of individuals 
either closely or remotely connected 
with it.” 28s. net. 


R. E. Wyeherley 
HOW THE GREEKS BUILT CITIES 
** A fine scholarly work.”"—SIR JOHN 
SQUIRE (illustrated London News). 
‘** Professor R. E. Wycherley’s masterly 
book, with its plans and charming 
pictures, should be read by everyone.”— 
John O’ London's. 
** Classical scholars at every stage of 
development will need this book.’— 
Times Literary Supp. lilus. 16s. net. 


FORTHCOMING 


Sir Oshert Siterel! 
LAUGHTER IN THE NEXT ROOM 


The fourth volume of his outstanding auio- 
biography. With reproductions of painiings 
by John Piper. May 27. 18s. net. 





General W. Anders 
AN ARMY IN EXILE 


An important volume of military 
memoirs. Illustrated. 
May 20.  2\s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
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Law, Politics and Economics 


ALTERNATIVE TO SERFDOM. 
Clark. Blackwell. 8s. 6d. 

THe AMERICAN Democracy. By Harold J. Laski. 
Allen & Unwin. 25s. 

THe BirtH oF INDONESIA. By David Wehl. Allen 

& Unwin. 1§s. 

Co.Lour Preyupice. By Sir Alan Burns. Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

THe Concise Economic History OF BRITAIN :* 
From the Earliest Times to A.D. 1750. By 
Sir John Clapham. Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 

Tue ENGLISH MIDDLE CLassEs.* By Roy Lewis 
and Angus Maude. Phoenix House. 15s. 

Tue Foop AND THE PEOPLE. By Sir Noel Curtis- 
Bennett. Faber. 16s. 

How Lonpon iS GOVERNED.* By Herbert 
Morrison. People’s Universities Press. 17s. 6d. 

INDIVIDUALISM AND ECONOMIC OrpeR. By F. A. 
Hayek. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

MILITARY AND POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
Atomic ENnerGy. By Prof. P. M. S. Biackett. 
Turnstile Press. 12s. 6d. 

Tue New EASTERN Eurore.* By Dr. D. Warriner. 
Turnstile Press. 12s. 6d. 

Om AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
Lawrence & Wishart. 6s. 

RESTATEMENT OF LIBERTY.* 
Walker. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Statin.* A Political Biography. By I. Deutscher. 
Oxford. 25s. 

Tue West at Bay. By Barbara Ward. Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Wori_p REVOLUTION IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 
By Lionel Curtis. Biackwell. 7s. 6d. 


By Michael Brooks. 


By P. C. Gordon 


Miscellaneous 
ALPHABETICAL ORDER. By Daniel George. Cape. 
15s. 
Tue ANcIENT Wortp. The Oxford Classical 
Oxford. §0s. 


Dictionary. 
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By John Mauricee Britatn’s GREEN MANTLE. 


THe Beast IN ME. Written and Drawn by 
James Thurber. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 
Past, Present and 
Future. By A. G. Tansley. Allen & Unwin. 
16s. 

THE British Press. By Robert Sinclair. Home & 
Van Thal. 8s. 6d. 

CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
Adam Smith. Collins. §s. 

CoLour PrRinTING.* By Thomas E. Griffiths. 
Faber. 63s. 


By Janet 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN MEDICINE. By 
R. H. Shryock. Gollancz. 21s. 
GEOLOGY OF THE NORTHERN PENNINE. Vol. I. 


By Orefield. H.M.S.O. 17s. 6d. 

Tue HEATHENS. By William Howells. Gollancz. 
18s. 

THe History OF UNDERCLOTHES.* By James 
Laver. Michael Foseph. 15s. 


MusicaL Uproar IN Moscow.* 
Werth. Turnstile Press. 6s. 
No Piace To Hipe. By David Bradley. Hodder 

& Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


By Alexander 


THe OxrorD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Volume 
Ill. The Universe. Edited by Jean K. 
Petrie. Oxford. 30s. 

TuHe Sea SHore.* By C. M. Yonge. Collins. 
21s. 


SINCE 1939.* Volume 2. By Robert Speaight, 
Henry Reed, Stephen Spender, John Hayward. 
Phoenix House. 12s. 6d. 

TALES OUT OF SCHOOL. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

THrow Me A BONE. 
Lehmann. 15s. 

THe UNITARY PRINCIPLE IN PHYSICS AND BIOLOGY. 
By L. L. Whyte. Cresset. 12s. 6d. 

THe VILLAGE SURVEYED. By Cecil Stewart. 
Edward Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


By Geoffrey Trease. 
By Eleanor Lothrop. 


Music 


CESAR FRANCK. By Norman Demuth. Dodson. 


12s. 6d. 

THE INSTRUMENTS OF MusIc.* By Robert 
Donnington. Methuen. 18s. 

Maurice RAVEL. By Roland-Manuel. Dobson. 
8s. 6d. 

Music IN Our TiMeE.* By Adolfo Salazar. 


The Bodley Head. 15s. 


OpeRA CoMIQUE.* By Martin Cooper. Parrish. 
7s 6d. 

THe OrcuHestrA.* By Adam Carse. Parrish. 
7s. 6d. 

SERGEI RACHMANINOV.* By John Culshaw. 


Dobson. 8s. 6d. 
SHINING TRUMPETS.* 


A History of Jazz. 
Rudi Blesh. Cassell. 


2I5. 


By 





SIXTEEN SYMPHONIES. By Bernard Shore. Long- 
mans. I7s. 6d. 
Poetry 
| COLLECTED POEMS, 1925-48.* By Louis Mac- 
| Neice. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


COLLECTED POEMS.* 
Bodley Head. 15s. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF SIR THOMAS WYATT. 
Edited by Kenneth Muir. Routledge. tos. 6d. 
COMMEMORATIONS. By John Pudney. The Bodley 
Head. 3s. 6d. 
| THe COMPLETE PoEMS OF RICHARD ALDINGTON. 

Wingate. 16s. 

| A CROWN FoR CAIN. 
| Falcon Press. 7s. 6d. 
| THe Day’s ALARM. 
} 


By Roy Campbell. The 


By Emanuel Litvinoff. 
By Paul Dehn. Hamish 
Hamilton. 6s. 


IN OrHer Worvps.* By Ruthven Todd. Grey 


Walls Press. 8s. 6d. 
THe LapyrintH.* By Edwin Muir. Faber. 
8s. 6d. 


NEWS OF THE WoRLD.* By George Barker. Faber. 
8s. 6d. 

PisAN CANTOS.* By Ezra Pound. Faber. 

POETRY OF THE PRESENT. 
Grigson. 


8s. 6d. 
Compiled by Geoftrey 
Phoenix House. 10s. 6d. 





| THe PyTHoness, And Other Poems.* 
| leen Rainc. Hamish Hamilton. 6s. 


By Kath- 
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SPEAK WITH THE SuUN.* By David Campbell. 
Chatto. 6s. 


STONE IN THE Mipst. And Poems. By Patric 
Dickinson. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
SYMBOLS AND SPECULATIONS.* By Jacqueatt 


Hawkes. Cresset. 7s. 6d. 
Tue TRAVELLER Has ReGcrets. And Other Poems. 
By G. S. Fraser. The Harvill Press. 8s. 6d. 
VISIONS FROM Piers PLOWMAN.* A New Render- 
ing by Nevill Coghill. Phoenix House. 12s. 6d. 
THe Waite Pony. An Anthology of Chinese 
Poetry. Edited by Robert Payne. Allen & 
Unwin. 16s. 

THe WuHite THRESHOLD.* By W. S. Graham. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 


Religion and Philosophy 


BRITISH EMPIRICAL PHILOSOPHERS.* Edited by 
A. J. Ayer and Raymond Winch. Pilot Press. 
25s. 

DANTE THE PHILOSOPHER. By Etienne Gilson. 
Translated by David Moore. Sheed & Ward. 


I§s. 

Tue ENGLISH  UTILITARIANS.* By John 
Plamenatz. Blackwell. 10s. 6d. 
EXISTENTIALISM. By Paul Foulquié. Translated 
by Kathleen Raine. Dobson. 7s. 6d. 

THe MEANING OF HUMAN EXISTENCE. By 
Leslie Paul. Faber. 16s. 


Tue MISINTERPRETATION OF MAN: A Study of 
European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Paul Roubiczek. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

On HuMAN FREEDOM. By John Laird. Allen 
& Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

PHILOSOPHY FOR PLEASURE.* By Hector Hawton. 
Watts. 10s. 6d. 

THe PxHtILosopHy OF EXISTENCE. By Gabriel 
Marcel. Translated by Manya Harrari. The 
Harvill Press. §s. 


Sociology and Psychology 


THe ADOLESCENT AND THE FAMILY.* By Dr. 
Stella Churchill. Cresset. 7s. 6d. 

CHANGING ATTITUDES IN SOVIET Russia. The 
Family. By Rudolf Schlesinger. Routledge. 
25s. 

COLLECTED PAPERS.* 
5. Hogarth. 25s. 
Homo Lupens : A Study of the Play Element in 
Culture. By J. Huizinga. Routledge. 18s. 
MAN FOR HIMSELF: An Enquiry Into the Psy- 
chology of Ethics. By Erich Fromm. Rout- 

ledge. 12s. 6d. 

THE NEUROSIS OF MAN. 
Routledge. 28s. 

AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS.* By Sigmund 
Freud. Translated by James Strachey. Hogarth 
8s. 6d. 

Tue Peop_e OF GREAT Russia.* A Psychological 


By Sigmund Freud. Vol. 


By Tigant Burrow. 


Study. By Geoffrey Gorer. Cresset. tos. 6d. 
POPULATION TRENDS AND Po.Licigs. By W. D. 
Borrie. Harrap. 21s. 
REPORT ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY.* Mass 
Observation. Falcon Press. 8s. 6d. 
SEARCHLIGHTS ON DELINQUENCY. Imago. 30s. 


War 


ASSAULT FROM THE SEA.* 
L. E. H. Maund. Methuen. 

CRUSADE IN EUROPE. 
Heinemann. 25s. 

HIsTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. Military Operations 


By Rear-Admiral 
255. 
By General Eisenhower. 


France and Belgium—1917. Vol. III. The 
Battle of Cambrai. H.M.S.O. 30s. 

THe Seconp Woritp War.* Vol. II. Their 
Finest Hour. By Winston Churchill. Cassell. 
255. 

Tue STitwe_t Parers.* By General Joseph E. 
Stilwell. Edited by Theodore H. White. 
Macdonald. 18s. 

War IN Mataya. By Lieut.-General A. E. 
Percival. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 15s. 


Tue Wuite House Parers oF HARRY L. HOPKINS. 
Vol. Il. By Robert E. Sherwood. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 255. 
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LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LEIBNIZ 
by the late H. W. B. Joseph 15s. net 


These lectures were first composed in 1901. Over the thirty years during which they were regularly 
delivered they were revised and expanded to almost more than double their original length. The text 
of the present volume is that of the original lectures but a division into chapters has been introduced. 


PARAGONE 
A COMPARISON OF THE ARTS 
by Leonardo da Vinci 
with an Intreduction and Translation by Irma A. Richter, illustrated 18s. net 


The comparison of the arts is a subject of great interest to-day, and this. contribution to it of 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Accorpinc to a story which I suspect to be 
apocryphal, but which, since it has always enter- 
tained me, I hesitate to disbelieve, the late Roger 
Fry, that most delightful of men, was once in- 
formed by certain friends that, if he had never 
read the Bible, he really ought to do so. He 
agreed that he would make the attempt—for 
Roger Fry, among his numerous virtues, was 
extremely open-minded—and was later discovered 
lying on his bed, periodically convulsed by 
tempests of amusement. Holy Writ had sur- 
passed his expectations; and peal after peal of 
deep Bloomsburian laughter reverberated round 
his bedroom walls. “Ha! Ha! Ha!,” he kept 
ejaculating, “Simply — Too— Extraordinary !” 
. . . Fry’s attitude towards the Bible was 
reflected by the attitude of his associates towards 
widely different questions—by Lytton Strachey, 
for example, who attacked the whole subject of 
Victorianism in the same not unfriendly, but 
cheerfully incredulous, spirit. The entire epoch 
had been “too extraordinary”—its religious 
faiths, its social customs, its sentimental reverses, 
its matrimonial mishaps. More recently, with the 
gradual decline of Lytton Strachey’s influence, a 
succession of biographers has emerged, doggedly 
determined to give back to eminent Victorians 
the qualities that he denied them. It is even sug- 
gested that the difficulties under which we 
supposed they laboured are very largely of our 
own invention: that they were as estimable, well- 
balanced and level-headed an assemblage as they 
themselves imagined. Thus the indefatigable Mr. 
Hector Bolitho continues to make a courtier-like 
leg to the majestic shade of Queen Victoria, while 
Mr. Roger Fulford endeavours to replace her 
Consort upon his badly shaken pedestal. 

Neither attitude will bear examination. The 
Victorians, though evidently less fantastic and 
preposterous than Lytton Strachey sometimes 
sought to show, were also far more extraordinary, 
far more remote from the present age in all their 
thoughts and doings, than is dreamed of by 
biographers who wish to deal a counter-stroke. 
We have less in common with our Victorian 
grand-parents than with not a few personages of 
the later eighteenth century; for, much as we may 
admire the material results they achieved, we no 
longer breathe the same pervasive moral atmo- 
sphere. That atmosphere would be hard to 
define; but in those who lived through the mid- 
Victorian age it produced very often an over- 
whelming sense of tension and anxiety. Such a 
sense of strain, in some instances stimulating and 
uplifting, proved in many others exhausting and 
demoralising. Weak natures were inclined to 
collapse beneath it; and Clough, a sincerely 
religious man, distracted by the constant struggles 
70 which his age exposed him, wrote bitterly of 
the “over-excitation” of the religious impulse, 
producing an “irrational, almost animal irrit- 
ability of consciences,” from which he and the 
bulk of his contemporaries had suffered since 
their boyhood. In considering any Victorian 
writer we must make ample allowance for this 
disturbing elemert. Certainly we cannot afford 
to discount it when we are scrutinising Coventry 
Patmore, the laureate of Victorian married love 
and the most ambitious devotional poet of 
nineteenth-century England. Had his verses been 
devoid of literary merit, Patmore’s life would still 
provide the basis of a fascinating personal study. 
He gave to the peculiarities of his age a strongly 
individual twist, and shaped himself, by dint of 
his literary talent, into one of the strangest of its 
famous men. 

The Life and Times of Coventry Patmore,* an 
enlarged, revised and greatly improved edition 


of a not altogether satisfactory book published 
fourteen years ago by the poet’s great-grandson, 
Mr. Derek Patmore, contains a richly detailed 
account of his personal and poetic progress. Born 
on July 23rd, 1823, he was the son of Peter 
George Patmore, an associate of Hazlitt and 
C. Lamb, and of his wife, Elizabeth Robertson, 
a woman of Scottish descent, who set out to re- 
form her dandified husband, and who disciplined 
her children with Presbyterian firmness. Under 
her rule Coventry grew up chaste, conscientious, 
hard-working. He shunned the example of his 
somewhat Micawberish father; but there was that 
in his temperament which even his mother’s 
tuition could not quite eliminate. His amorous 
passions were unusually strong: ideas of love and 
the allurements of the flesh continually pursued 
him: and these preoccupations were the cause of 
many painful heart-searchings. Since it is better 
to marry than to burn, Patmore became engaged 
and adventured into marriage at the very earliest 
opportunity, thereby achieving a degree of happi- 
ness that for the next sixteen years continued to 
astonish him; and beneath the mild beams of 
Emily Patmore’s devotion he embarked upon his 
lifework. It was to be a glorification of the 
beauties of married love: an identification of the 
link between man and woman with the relation- 
ship between the Soul and God. If Coventry 
Patmore had at any time been alarmed by pagan 
stirrings, here was a philosophy of licensed satis- 
faction to set his heart and mind at rest. 

The Angel in the House, the poetic expression 
of his conjugal philosophy, began to appear 
during the year 1854. Once an immensely 
popular volume, eagerly discussed on both sides 
of the Atlantic, how many adherents can it claim 
among modern English readers? That it is minor 
verse we can scarcely deny. But few minor poets 
are so distinctive, so consistent in their design, on 
the whole so skilful. Patmore is completely 
absorbed by his theme; and from an opening 
poem, entitled “ The Poet’s Confidence,” in which 
with a seraphic absence of false modesty he sets 
forth what he means to do— 

The richest realm of all the earth 

Is counted still a heathen land: 

Lo, I, like Joshua, now go forth 

To give it into Israel’s hand. . . . 
he proceeds to review the Promised Land by 
means of a long series of crisp Victoria vignettes. 
We enter a cathedral close— 

Geranium, lychnis, rose array’d 

The windows, all wide open thrown; 

And some one in the Study play’d 

The Wedding-March of Mendelssohn. 
—breakfast and dine and hear a proposal of 
marriage, picnic at Stonehenge, attend Morning 
Service and re-live the agonies of a railway-station 
farewell : 

I stood by Honor and the Dean, 

They seated in the London train. 

A month from her! yet this had been, 

Ere now without such bitter pain. . . . 

The bell rang, and, with shrieks like death, 

Link catching link, the long array, 

With ponderous pulse and fiery breath, 

Proud of its burthen, swept away. 

When a poet becomes the prophet of marriage, 
it is natural that the biographer should be 
tempted to investigate his own matrimonial 
record. Patmore’s first marriage was exceedingly 
happy, in so far as he would seem to have loved 
his wife with an intense and resolutely faithful, 
if self-centred and possessive, ardour. His chil- 
dren, on the other hand, were very much less 
fortunate. Patmore and Pontifex had something 
in common; and Milnes, his eldest son, a high- 
spirited boy, “ without a particle of vice” in him, 


* The Life and Times of Coventry Patmore, by 
Derek Patmore. Constable. 15s. 
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but with a lamentable propensity towards untidi- 
ness and mischief, under the pressure of parental 
badgering developed at length into a downright 
rebel. Even the mother’s last illness became a 
weapon in the father’s hands; and Tennyson, the 
second sen, who, though more tractable than his 
brother, Milnes, was not doing quite so brilliantly 
at Christ’s Hospital as his parents had expected, 
was once the recipient of this appalling message : 

I write to remind you (began the anxious 
patriarch) of your promise to work hard and 
regain your place at the upper part of your 
class. . . . Remember, my dear little boy, 
that you are not likely to have your poor Mama 
long. Although she does not look very ill, she 
is really much worse than she was a year ago, 
and she is sure not to live very long. So you 
should make the best of the time you have 
to please her. 

Emily Honoria, the poet’s favourite daughter, 
who after her mother’s death in 1863 made gallant 
and pathetic attempts to fill the Angel’s vacant 
place, at last, after excruciating inward struggles, 
retreated to a convent, where she professed a 
fervid personal cult of the Divine Bridegroom, 
eventually dying of consumption at the age of 
twenty-eight. It may be that she had loved her 
father too deeply: certainly the love with which 
he surrounded her had neither soothed nor 
stabilised. 

The first stage of the poet’s career closed at 
Emily Patmore’s death-bed. His wife had left 
him (Patmore was to complain) with an abrupt- 
ness and a lack of ceremony that seemed almost 
inconsiderate : 

Do you, that have nought other to lament, 

Never, my Love, repent 

Of how, that July afternoon, 

You went with sudden, unintelligible phrase, 

And frighten’d eye, 

Upon your journey of so many days 

Without a single kiss, or a good-bye? . . 

’T was all unlike your great and gracious ways. 

She also expired with a flash of prophetic insight; 
for, as soon as she had gone, she remarked sadly, 
she knew the priests would get him; and get him 
they did, about the time he found his second wife, 
a Catholic lady in comfortable circumstances, 
whose quiet attachment helped to relieve his 
sorrow, and whose fortune enabled him to become 
the master of a roomy Sussex country house. 
There he initiated a new poetic period. Beside 
the wild raptures of The Unknown Eros, the 
domestic jubilation of The Angel in the House 
sounds tepid and conventional. With the advance 
of age, Coventry Patmore did not desist from his 
researches into the curiously involved origins of 
heavenly and earthly love. No clue was neg- 
lected; and we are informed that a complete 
collection of the publications of the Eroticon 
Biblion Society was accommodated—though 
unobtrusively—among his other reference-books. 
He made full use of the hints they provided, till 
his admirers, among them Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, felt now and then that he might be 
approaching a highly dangerous border-line 
The modern critic, whatever his faith and morals, 
is obliged to admit that their fears were sometime: 
justified. Crashaw had been reserved by com- 
parison : 

In all I thee obey! And thus I know 

That all is well: 

Should’st thou me tell! 

Cut of thy warm caress to go 

And roll my body in the biting snow, 

My very body’s joy were but increased; 


More pleasant “tis to please thee than be 
pleased... 

Kiss, tread me under foct, cherish or beat. 

Sheathe in my heart sharp pain up to the hilt, 

Invent what else were most perversely sweet; 

Nay, let the Fiend drag me through dens of 


guilt; 
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Let Earth, Heav’n, Hell 
*Gainst my content combine; 
What could make nought the touch that made 
thee mine! 

It is easy to be malicious at the expense of the 
Victorians: it is less easy to understand the 
strange combination of innocence and experience, 
of obliquity and clear-sighted vision, of moral 
hardness and romantic sentimentalism, so often 
apparent in the conduct of their private lives. 
Coventry Patmore was an exacting moralist: he 
was at the same time an exuberant egotist, who 
seized what he had set his mind on with unself- 
conscious gusto. His wounds were deep, but they 
did not fail to heal: his sorrows numerous and 
genuine, but quickly put behind him or assimi- 
lated into literature. The second Mrs. Patmore 
went the way of the first: a third consoler 
appeared in the person of his daughter’s 
governess, an attractive and shrewd young person 
said to have displayed some of the characteristics 
of the juvenile Becky Sharp. But Eros had not 
yet done with the poet; and, when he had 
reached his seventh decade, a final ecstatic love 
swept down on him. To Alice Meynell he gave 
the passion of a youth of twenty; but the cool and 
irreproachable poetess did not for long appreciate 
his erotic idealism; and Patmore’s position at her 
foot-stool was after a while annexed by Meredith. 
Alone and palely loitering at the age of seventy- 
three, he caught cold during a solitary nocturnal 
walk and died on November 26th, 1896. “What 
about going to Heaven this time?” were among 
the poet's last words. PETER QUENNELL 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE 


Elephant and Castle. 
Cassell. 15s. 

R. C. Hutchinson is an ambiguous figure on 
‘our literary horizon, gigantic, but blurred in out- 
line and nebulous in substance. His admirers 
have made very high claims for him, and on at 
least two occasions, so the cover of this new book 
informs me, Mr. Day Lewis has singled him out 
for abiding fame. It is prophesied, in fact, that 
the wraith-like giant will solidify into a monolith, 
and that the English novel of our time may be 
represented for posterity by these colossal and 
far-flung narratives. Since no literary prophesy is 
safe, none can be safely contradicted. But we 
have the right to back our own fancies to the 
limit of our critical reputations, and I would 
happily lay odds of five hundred to one against 
the survival of Mr. Hutchinson. 

A prerequisite of survival, it can be reasonably 
and confidently said, is that a writer should have 
done something which nobody else has or could 
have done. Above all other qualities it is their 
uniqueness which delights and heartens us in the 
great writers of the past. The very name 
Dostoevsky instantly evokes for us a whole wide 
stretch of the human imagination which that one 
man, and he alone, has succeeded in opening out 
for us. Creative art is constantly and joyfully prov- 
ing to us that we live in an expanding universe, 
and there is, so far as we know, no limit to its 
expansion. For this reason alone it seems to me 
to be evident that the later you are born in human 
history the richer will be your inheritance. Other 
things being equal (and one of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
rather superfluous intentions is to prove that they 
ire not) it is better to live after Dostoevsky than 
before him. Can asyone seriously say that Mr. 
Hutchinson has contributed to our inheritance? 
My difficulty in writing about Elephant and 
Castle is that I cannot envisage the defence which 
I feel called upon to refute. Of an earlier novel 
by this writer it seems that Mr. Julian Huxley 
has claimed that “it has the quality of true art 

achieving a vital reality.” The defence is 
vague enough, but it may provide a floor to trail 
a coat on. 

One thing must certainly be granted: Mr. 
Hutchinson’s theme and intentions are high ones. 


By R. C. HUTCHINSON. 


OL 


He is in no sense a lightweight. Approximately, 
the present book deals with the marriage of a 
young lady from Kensington and the counties to 
a ferocious but good-hearted young slum-dweller. 
The heroine, Armorel Cepinier (all the book lies 
in that name), marries Gian Ardree from mistaken 
motives of self-sacrifice and with the mistaken 
intention of conducting him to more ambitious 
spheres. The result of her original mistake is a 
gradual poisoning of her own character and of 
her relations with everyone about her. She 
becomes a sour and unscrupulous egotist, much 
preoccupied with unrewarding activities against 
the Christian religion. Her husband, by contrast, 
turns gradually into a kind of Jo Gargery. Both 
achieve salvation in the moment before death. 
There are, of course, many sub-plots and 
hundreds of more or less subsidiary characters 
(for example, Trevon Grist, Elizabeth Kinfowell, 
Gordon Aquillard, Hilda Nicholedd, Captain 
Desterin and Everard Liske!). Elephant and 
Castle is seven hundred pages long, and the word 
“ panorama” trembles on my nib. Mr. Hutchin- 
son is a thorough writer, and he leaves nothing 
out. If there is a marriage, the wedding party 
must be fully described, with a list of the guests, 
an “atmosphere” and a great deal of oratio 
recta. If someone is required to traverse the 
Euston Road then the Euston Road must be 
evoked for us. These are the terms of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s evocation : 

The mist was turning into rain, Euston Road 
was like the Neva, black and scintillant below the 
phalanxes of taxis surging towards King’s Cross. 
Where the soaked fly-sheets signalled ‘ Colonies— 
Hitler’s New Demand’ a flotilla of umbrellas 
tossed like capsized coracles on the swirl of bread- 
winners draining into the tube. 


An equal eloquence is displayed when Armorel’s 
portrait is first painted for us: 

And here was perfection: the ripeness and the 
innocence, a body moulded faultlessly to wrestle or 
to float in the air: eyes where the eager light held 
steady as October sunshine, a warmth, a gentle and 
unconscious grace in the gestures of head and hands, 
in the way the lips and tongue moved, forging 
instantly the smile which the grave voice was to 
carry. 

In fact, the texture of Elephant and Castle is 
quite peculiarly displeasing. Mr. Hutchinson 
writes with a lush flamboyance which cloys and 
sickens. 

Yet it is not inconceivable that a novelist may 
fail in detail, only to succeed triumphantly in his 
total effect. Perhaps the vital reality which Mr. 
Huxley detected in an earlier novel may break 
through the enclosing crust of words to provide 
for us, her too, an ultimate illumination. But I 
believe not. We can indeed detect the writer’s 
intentions without the least difficulty. He has 
wished to exhibit to us the calamitous progress of 
self-rightcousness, and at the same time to suggest 
that the reason why the modern world is to be 
deplored is that we have abandoned Christianity. 
The book ends with two members of the younger 
generation reflecting on the sceptical aridity of 
their elders and looking forward to a richly believ- 
ing future. The girl’s father is about to be exe- 
cuted for murder, and she decides to spend the 
night in a church: the young man will remain 
in the porch, and he expresses himself thus: 


I know you’d let me share, if I asked you. 
Later on, sometime, we'll go back to it. Then I'll 
share as much as I can. I'll know most of what 
it was like. The pain. Not the sacredness. I 
won't try to share that. You see, I’m small, com- 
paratively. I understand it. But it’s all your own. 
You see what I mean? 

One does, indeed, see what he means, just as 
one sees clearly enough what his creator means 
at any and every point of his expansive disserta- 
tion. But to perceive the intention is pitifully not 
enough. Young men who talk like this, young 
women who make the impression which Armorel 
appears to have made on Mr. Hutchinson, might 
as well be dumb for all that they can communicate 
to us. It matters very littke whether or not we 
are in sympathy with Mr. Hutchinson’s view of 
life. What we require from him is that our own 
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apprehension of life should be somehow deepened. 
Mauriac’s form of Christianity is far more extrava- 
gant than any that we shall find here, but Mauriac 
holds our excited attention because his vision is 
pure and direct. In Elephant and Castle the 
characters, the places and the situations are grossly 
contrived; any one of them could be dug out from 
the particular context of this book and rebedded 
without any loss of “ vital reality” in almost any 
pretentious popular novel of our time. Once 
again it is a case of life escaping, despite, or per- 
haps because of, the superficial gusto with which 
the task has been approached. 

Elephant and Castle has all the air of being a 
“great” novel. There are a lot of pages, a lot 
of people, a lot of events and a lot of purple. 
“Vital reality” is not a phrase which I would 
have chosen, but perhaps it may serve to describe 
what this novel utterly fails to exhibit. 

PHILIP TOYNBEE 


GOLDEN ROADS 


Driftwood Valley. By THEoporRA C. STANWELL- 
FLETCHER. Harrap. 15s. 


A Wanderer in Inca Land. By CHrisTorHEeR 


SANDEMAN. Phoenix House. 45s. 

A Winter in Arabia. By Freya STARK. Murray. 
gs. 6d. 

Three Years in the Levant. By RicHarp 
Pearse. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Window on the World. By EDMUND DE 
ROTHSCHILD. Peter Davies. 15s. 


We all have our golden roads. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanwell-Fletcher shared the dream of living in 
the unnamed, unsurveyed wilderness of British 
Columbia. Theodora Stanwell-Fletcher was an 
accomplished naturalist, her husband an ex- 
perienced Arctic explorer. She was a lively 
writer. He had the “ gift of making animals live 
on paper.” Both had the physical toughness 
needed to fell trees, build log cabins, hunt and 
kill moose or bear, paddle home boats across high 
lakes in blinding storms, shovel out a winter’s 
camp in a ten-foot snow-level and cut a trail for 
days and days through unbroken swamps and 
undergrowth. Eighteen months of this icy, 
uncomfortable paradise produced a collection of 
flora and fauna for the British Columbia Provincial 
Museum at Victoria, valuable data on sub-Arctic 
plants, animals and birds, and this book Driftwood 
Valley. Both text and drawings have unusual 
beauty, intimate and original. 

The complete and utter silence of this northern 
world fascinated Theodora Stanwell-Fletcher. 
The Driftwood Mountains changed every hour ; 
their valleys and indentations, their invisible 
hollows holding waterfalls and lakes, grizzly 
bears and mountain goats. When the deep snow 
fell in winter, the world was dead; even the 
silence was “ muffled by the deep snow that 
blankets the trees.” The Northern spring 
brought jays and chickadees, mountain bluebirds 
and a variety of kingfishers, woodpeckers and 
sandpipers. Grey-headed chipmunks and squirrels 
woke from their seven-month sleep. At the 
time of the aurora, Driftwood Valley became a 
concert hall filled with wolf music, “ high, lovely 
notes of sadness and longing .. . singing the 
beauty of the night, singing it as no human voice 
had ever done.” 

The author and artist paid heavily in terms of 
discomfort for the northern panoramas and the 
orchestras which nature performed for them. 
Mrs. Theodora Stanwell-Fletcher found it difficult 
to discipline her fears of being left alone in this 
Arctic desert: both of them envied those animals 
who escaped the bitterest cold by hibernating in 
warmth and security. I should have liked a map 
to guide me to this enchanting remoteness. 

Christopher Sandeman’s golden road led him to 
Peru, to Inca Land. He provides not only a map 
but a list of landmarks in the history of his chosen 
country, where his Portuguese ancestry made him 
feel at home. He tramped through the high 
Cordilleras, a camera in one hand, and in the other 
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JUST ISSUED 


The Best Days 
By HuGH MAssINGHAM 


author of THE HARP AND THE OAK 
“A rare delight. A very good book.” 
—News Girone “ An original novel. A 
picture whose angle and lighting are 
Mr. Massingham’s ; and, as such, unique.” 
ip oma all BOWEN, go i 
impressive ty) study.””— 
Tribune P psychologi y 


RECOMMENDED BY THE Book SOCIETY. 
Ios. 6d. net. 


The Precipice 


By HucH MacLEeNNAN 
author of TWO SOLITUDES 


“ Behind Lucy’s reserve lie the repressions 
of small-town Calvinism, while 
Stephen reflects the thrust and immaturity 
of young America. This spiritual back- 
ground gives to their story more than a 
private significance, but without lessening 
their actuality as persons. It is admirably 
told with a fine, clear-eyed sympathy.” 
'—Manchester Guardian. I2s. 6d. net. 


The Unitary Principle 
in Physics and Biology 


By LANCELOT L. WHYTE 


author of THE NEXT DEVELOPMENT 
IN MAN and EVERYMAN LOOKS 
FORWARD 


In his new work Mr. Whyte applies the 
lessons of his previous books to the physi- 
cal and biological sciences. 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





Inquest on an Ally 


By PAUL WINTERTON 
author of REPORT ON RUSSIA 
** An invaluable asset to all interested in 
discovering just what Soviet post-war 
policy amounts to.”—Obdserver. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE Boox SOCcIETY. 
12s. 6d. nct. 


The Volunteer Eari 
By M., J. CRAIG 


** A delicately written, vivid and scholarly 
addition to our sparse shelf of classic Irish 
biographies.”— Times Lit. Sup. ‘‘ Written 
with art and distinction. A valuable 
contribution to the history of the 18th 
century.” —Manchester Guardian. 
Illustrated. 18s, net. 


Let Him Hace Judgment 


By Bruce HAMILTON 


‘“ First prize for ingenuity and readability 
goes to this intelligent story.””—Sunday 
Times. “ Another novel you won’t leave 
unfinished. Brilliantly contrived.” — 
Time and Tide. Qs. 6d. net. 


FIRST CHEAP EDITION 


Pro 


By Bruce HAMILTON 


** Not orly knowledgeable and interesting 
about cricket but also a subtle character 
study of the relations between ‘ amateur’ 

and _— professional.” —JOHN Pegg 
Daily Herald. . 6d. net. 
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WILLIAM SANSOM 
The Body 


This outstanding novel is The Evening 
Standard Book of the Month. 9s. 6d. 


‘OLIVIA’ 
Olivia 
‘Absorbing, a small masterpiece. What 


a find!’ writes Rosamond Lehmann. 
7s. 6d. 


EDWIN MUIR 


Essays on 
Literature and Society 


A book of the first importance by one 
of our major critics. 8s. 6d. 


Ready Shorily 
SIGMUND FREUD 


An Outline of 
Psycho-Analysis 


The last book Freud wrote, this is a 
concise and masterly summary of his 
principles and teaching. 8s. 6d. 
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SHARPEN 
THE SICKLE 


The History of the 
Agricultural Workers’ Union 
by REG GROVES 


* Mr. Groves tells his story. . . graphi- 
cally and with strong human " sympathy 
... this is a likeable little volume.”— 
G. D.H. Cole in The New Statesman & 
Nation. 


“The book should be in every village 
library, schoolroom and Women’s Insti- 
tute. It tells the story of the land from 
which England gets its strength.”—Ian 
Mackay in the News Chronicle. 


“A splendid and dramatic book.”’— 
Gordon Schaffer in Reynolds News 


“The story of the struggles and priva- 
tions of the English peasantry . . . Mr 
Groves tells it graphically and with keen 
sympathy.”—The Field. 

This book has already been widely and 
favourably reviewed including notices in 
The Times Literary Supplement, Manchester 

vening News, Eastern Daily Press, Daily 
Herald, Tribune. 

Illustrated 12/6 net 


THE PORCUPINE PRESS LTD 


26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 | 
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Me zy Oth 


The 
NAKED 
and the 
DEAD 


Norman Mailer 


ALDOUS HUXLEY writes in the 
April Horizon, ‘“‘ What we need, if we 
are to know ourselves, is the truthful 
and penetrating expression in art of... 
the facts of death, as in Ivan Ilyiich... 
the facts of pain and cruelty, as in 
Goya’s Disasters, the facts of fear and 
disgust and fatigue, as in that most 
horrifyingly truthful of war books, T/e 
Naked and the Dead. 15s net 


May 23rd 
THE ADVENTURE 


OF PUBLISHING 
Michael Joseph 
The author’s wealth of up-to-date 
experience equips him well to make this 
challenging and constructive survey of 
present-day publishing. It is as fascin- 
ating to the ordinary reader as it is 
important to “‘ the Trade.” 8s 6d net 


IN WHAT STRANGE 


LAND ? 
eee ese 
a a 

Pierre Very 
Translated by STUART GILBERT from a 
novel by the author whose film Goupi 
Mains Rouges had such a success in 
London recently. An uncanny story of 
a murder committed long ago, in which 


the present-day hero becomes strangely 
involved. 9s net 





Recent Successes 
THE 
LOVE LETTERS OF 
HENRY VIII 


Introduced by HENRY SAVAGE 
“ A valuable footnote to history.” D. 
B. Wyndham Lewis. News Chrouicle, 
“Scholarly & enlightening introduction 
.. delightful letters... ideal com- 
mentator.”’ Cavalcade. Illus. 9s net 


THE OPENING 
OF AN ERA: 1848 


Introduced by A. J. P. TAYLOR 


“ Of the different symposia evoked by 
the centenary of 1848 in os rg 





the present volume is by far the best. 

It is comprehensive ...as un “ work- 

manlike job.” Professor L: New 

Statesman. OIs net 
aa 
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Just Published 


War Crimes Trials Series 


General Editor 
The Rt. Hon. Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, 
K.cC., Fe. 


Volume V 


THE NATZWEILER TRIAL 
Edited by 
ANTHONY M. WEBB, M.A, (Oxon.) 
Barrister-at-Law 
With a Foreword by 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
K.C., M.P., Attorney-General. 
Iilustrated 18s. net 
The accused in this case were charged with being 


concerned in the killing, by injection, of four 
British women, prisoners of war, 


Recently Published 


Volume Il 


THE BELSEN TRIAL 


Edited by 
RAYMOND PHILLIPS, M.C., 
Barrister-at-Law 
With a Foreword by 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Jowitt, 
Lord Chancellor 


82 illustrations and 2 maps 
30s. net 
“The great value of the series of War Crimes 
Trials... lies in the creation of an authentic and 


permanent record of events which ought never 
to be forgotten. This book should certainly be 
read by all lawyers and social-historians, and indeed 
by all who are concerned with government and 
with justice in international affairs.’’ 


Sir Norman Birkett in Sunday Times. 
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Author of TheSecretPath” (22nd Imp.) 


PAUL 
BRUNTON 
A HERMIT 
IN THE HIMALAYAS 


Unparalleled spiritual ad- 
ventures in the Himalayas 
by the man who knows 
more abov't Yoga than any 
living Englishman. P 

With Frontispiece. 15/- 


Author of “The Martyrdom of Francis 
Bacon” (3rd Imp.) 


ALFRED 
DODD 


FRANCIS BACON’S 
PERSONAL LIFE-STORY 


The first complete life of 
Bacon embodying new 
facts recently come to 


light. 30’- 


24 Half-tone Plates. 


RIDER, 47 Princes Gate, London,S.W.7 





a vasculum for botanical specimens. The result is 
A Wanderer in Inca Land, produced in almost 
pre-war splendour. This is just as it should be. 
His photographs have an unusual beauty; they 
are well chosen and have effects of light and shade 
which lend glamour to the most tumbled-down 
shack and do credit to the architecture of a cactus 
valley, to the village market and storms in the 
sierra of Llama. And while these photographs 
are the book’s main charm, his text adds to them, 
providing scraps of social, historical and botanical 
material. This is an expensive book to buy. But 
it is a permanent exhibition of photos to be looked 
at again and again. 

Miss Freya Stark lures us to nearer, more 
familiar places among her Arab friends in the 
Hadramaut. A Winter in Arabia, now reprinted, 
gives us the privilege of sharing her visit with an 
archaeologist and a geologist to excavate the area 
round Hureidha. 

Living intimately with the village people in the 
present, she was honoured by being allowed to 
live in their past. She was lent a very precious 
manuscript, “a sort of commonplace book ’’, a 
medieval chronicle which she translated and 
copied, with the help of the local Qadhi. She 
celebtated with the village the Feasts of 
Ramadan and Zina and her readers will find charm 


and humour in sharing them with her as well as 


gaining unusual knowledge of an Arab community. 

Richard Pearse was sent into isolated parts of the 
Arab world as a member of the Field Security 
Service of the Intelligence Corps. The words 
of an Army instructor were always in his mind. 
** REMEMBER that there is no such thing as fair 
play. FORGET that you ever played a game 
called cricket.”” The most personal conversation 
—and he made many friends—was potential 
intelligence material. The importance of a 
village was its underworld, “ elusive and illicit, 
unspoken of and unknown, vet tacitly assumed 
and amongst the few initiates, admitted.” 

Three Years in the Levant is the record of his 
travels from the Turkish frontier to the Lebanese 
mountains bordering the Holy Land. It is 
written freshly, personally, with frank enthusiasms 
and frank prejudices. Political contacts and his 
own natural curiosity helped the author to uncover 
the fanaticism of Islam and the part it played in 
Arab morale and the Christian minority question ; 
the underlying conflicts between the pro-French, 
pro-British and pro-Syrian groups and the 
cunningly organised Nazi propaganda which 
exploited both British defeats and bad British 
political warfare. Richard Pearse is highly 
critical of French policy in Syria. He spent days 
and nights in lonely frontier posts where his wits 
were posed against those of his French opposite 
numbers. He realised the disastrous results which 
would follow from the French shelling of 
Damascus. He was also strongly opposed to 
Zionist policy. On the other hand he deplored 
the *“‘ complete material stagnation’ of his Arab 
friends and the maladroit policy of Britain in the 
Middle East. Palestine has now become Israel. 
Can this transformation, he asks, prove “the 
threshold of a new era, an era of rejuvenation and 
revival ’’ for the Middle East ? 

Perhaps it was difficult in 1937 to wander into 
byways if on your passport was marked “‘ Edmund 
de Rothschild. Date of Birth 1916.” This 
author did the grand tour round the world, and 
Window on the World combines extracts from his 
letters home and his diary. The window was 
rose-coloured. Cabins with bathrooms attached ; 
the beds spring mattresses; the soft shirts 
returned at once nicely starched. The author was 
impressed by the right things at the right moment ; 
buffalo-hunting, game shooting, monastery- 
gazing, drinking tea with beautiful women and 
V.LP.s and experimenting with opium only to 
find that it tasted like burnt chocolate. This is a 
light-hearted travel diary, youthful, enthusiastic, 
indiscriminate. They will enjoy it most who have 
themselves done this grand tour, living over again 
the experiences which conventional tourists have 
in common. And everybody will be pleased with 
the photographs. DorROTHY WOODMAN 
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MASKS AND FACES 


Collected Poems, 1929-1936. By C. Day 
Lewis. Hogarth. tos. 6d. 

The Complete Poems of Richard Aldington. 
Wingate. 16s. 

The Collected Poems of John Gawsworth. 
Sidgwick & Fackson. tos. 6d, 


The poet’s naked face, when he let. us see it, 
is sensitive, troubled, and completely vulterable. 
A fascinating spectacle to us, it is.a frig ‘tening 
one to him. He seeks, therefore, for a ruask to 
hide it; persuading himself, like Mr. Day Lewis 
in these early poems, that he is a tough political 
conspiracor ; or like Mr. Aldington, that he is a 
good, plain chap like ourselves; or like Mr. 
Gawsworth that he is a last spokesman of the 
great romantic tradition. And the mask, it seems 
to me—in spite of the views of Yeats on this topic 
—nearly always plays hell with the poetry. We 
get this sort of thing from Mr. Day Lewis, 

We're going out together, we’ve mingled blood, 
Taken a tonic that’s set us up for good, 
this from Mr. Aldington, 
As heavy guns take virgin trenches, 
So husbands smooth our way to wenches, 


this (and much else like it) from Mr. Gawsworth, 
I fret a fury 
And erupt a sonnet. 


We get bluster, or doggishness, or pose. The 
poet as political man, the poet as plain man, the 
poet as the Poet—these three volumes are worth 
reading in spite, not because, of the awkward 
roles which their authors have chosen to assume. 
The bluff, unreal melodrama, which sits so 

ill on the shoulders of a gracious and wistful 
poet, was no doubt forced on Mr. Day Lewis 
by a too simple view of politics. Essentially he 
belonged, like most Englishmen, to the race of 
piecemeal reformers, moderate progressives, and 
sensible trimmers, but in the Thirties he could see 
no future in that left-of-centre position. Let me 
quote a good poem, making that point, in which 
the mask drops, and the face appears, 

Yet living here 

As one between two massing powers I live 

Whom neutrality cannot save 

Nor occupation cheer... 

Move then with new desires, 

For where we used to build and love 

Is no man’s land, and only ghosts can live 

Between two fires. 


These are the curves of elegy, of elegy for the 
liberal tradition, but Mr. Day Lewis, and very 
creditably, felt that nostalgia was not enough, so 
that a poem that begins with a supple, spontaneous 
amplitude, in terms of love, 

You that love England, who have an ear for her 

music, 
The slow movement of clouds in benediction, 
Clear arias of light thrilling over her uplands, 


ends with a willed stiffness, in terms of power, 


You shall be leaders when zero hour is signalled, 
Wielders of power and welders of a new world, 


with a stiffness that flattens the curves. The 
points where these early poems fail, it seems to 
me, are just where power takes over the job from 
love, or will from imagination. What one admires 
in them is not their modish toughness, but rather 
the frequent promise of the mature and unpre- 
tentious poet of to-day. 

Mr. Aldington’s poems are fluid and sensitive 
notations from a rich experience, but they do not 
seem to me to condense and transform that 
experience enough. In his care to be clear and 
natural, Mr. Aldington becomes too fluent (it is 
prose, rather than verse, that should “ flow ”’). 
When I read a passage like this, 

the sudden departure 
From the virile earth I love so eagerly, 
Once such a sombre matter, now appears nothing 
Beside this weightier, more torturing bereavement, 


I want to squeeze it down to 


the departure 
From the earth I love, 
Once such a matter, now appears nothing 
Beside this bereavement, 
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LARGE DEPT. FOR BOOKS 
ON POLITICS & ECONOMICS 


New and secondhand 

Books on every subject. 

Stock of three million 
volumes 
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119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 {including Saturdays) 
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HOLIDAYS 
IN BRITAIN 
or ABROAD 


For nearly 60 years we have been making 
arrangements for those who enjoy holidays with 
friendly companionship. A choice of 40 centres 
in Britain and abroad. Walks and visits planned. 
British Isles: From 90/-. 
Abroad: From £18.5.0 (7 days). 
Apply early. Write for brochure. 
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No poet, I feel, will ever reach the first rank unless 
he has this impulse to hack away words that are 
not earning their keep. Mr. Aldington writes of 
“red embers” and “grey dust,” though the 
epithets, for a poet, should be implied in the 
nouns. War on the adjective! Yet this is an 
enjoyable collection. There is some specific 
thing that one wants poetry to do, that Mr. 
Aldington’s poetry does not even try to do; 
but it does all sorts of other things remarkably 
well. The two long poems in this collection, 
** A Dream in the Luxembourg ” and “ A Fool i’ 
the Forest’ are, for instance, moving and read- 
able ; but there seems no formal reason for the 
first’s not being in prose; and the second, a 
philosophical poem, shows the incoherence of the 
plain man’s attitude. The plain man is impatient, 
afraid of being taken in, and therefore his philo- 
sophy is a set of abrupt inconsistencies. Poetry, 
one learns, is youth, and it is also a gay and 
charming fraud ; . scholarship has the clues, but 
scholarship is an old humbug; reality is ten 
pounds a week and’a house in the suburbs, and 
how dreary reality is! Yet life is very beautiful ! 
And so what ? In the end, it is true, Mr. Alding- 
ton does arrive at something like a single vision, a 
mixture of hedonism and stoicism, held together 
by a mysticism that we must not probe too hard : 

Only from the purity of extreme passion, 

And, alas, the purity of extreme pain, 

Can you build the crystal world, 


but though that is a tenable position, though these 
are dignified lines, for me they are too abstract 
and didactic. I am left wanting something more. 
With Mr. Gawsworth, I am left wanting some- 

thing less. Here our job is to sift the Poet’s 
poses from the poet’s moods. The former are a 
rich collection, including the Demon Lover, the 
Cosmic Pessimist, and the Poet at War with 
Society : 

Call me Citoyen ?— 

My house is Bourbon. 

Call me traitor ?— 

Iam Arnold of Quebec. 
The latter are moods of sensitive response to 
simple situations, like that of the soldier going 
back to the front : 

We say nothing ;. but think only 

(Heart-constricted, a moment lonely): 

*“ Who will be killed this time— 

And for what crime ? ”’ 
Mr. Gawsworth is hampered by his vocabulary, 
a late outcropping of the rich conglomerate, or 
puddingstone, of the Edwardian decade. But 
behind the rhetorical facade, there is, when he 
gives it a chance, the lyrical impulse of a genuine 
poet. G. S. FRASER 


THE MAHATMA 


Mahatma Gandhi. By H. S. L. Pouak, H. N. 
BRAILSFORD and LorD PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 
Odhams Press. 12s. 6d. 

Incidents of Gandhiji’s Life. By Firry-Four 
CONTRIBUTORS. Edited by Chandrashanker 
Shukla. Vara, Bombay. 18s. 


The notion that the great religious teachers 
have had a clear, fully developed and consistent 
philosophy of life is not confirmed in the case of 
Jesus Christ, Tolstoy, Gandhi or any of the others 
with whose work I am acquainted. Gandhi's in- 
fluence was immense, and its impact, in cases like 
that of Untouchability where his object was to 
purify Hinduism, is direct and calculable. In 
most other matters his sayings could produce as 
much controversy as those of Jesus Christ re- 
corded in the Gospels. I foresee a long series of 
books of reminiscences and _ collections of 
Gandhi’s sayings and writings (including his 
weekly articles from Harijan) which will require 
libraries of interpretation. This volume of per- 
sonal anecdotes by §4 contributors contains some 
triviality, much that is personally interesting, 
and occasional chapters which really illuminate 
the mental processes of the Mahatma, The 
editor had the good idea of himself writing a 
chapter giving examples of how, on different 
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occasions, Gandhi made up his mind. There is 
much material in this book that will be of use to 
future biographers. 

The account of Mahatma Gandhi, written by 
H. S. L. Polak, H. N. Brailsford and Lord Peth- 
ick-Lawrence is the best that has appeared. Mr. 
Polak, one of Gandhi’s oldest friends, was well 
chosen as the biographer of the early period in 
South Africa where Gandhi first showed his great 
qualities of leadership. It is most useful to have in 
short and readable compass, a thoroughly reliable 
account of the South African episode. Similarly, 
no one is better qualified than Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence to record the last period of the 
Mahatma’s life. His interest in Indian thought 
and his love for the Indian people are deep and 
genuine. He has himself lived to play, as 
Secretary of State for India, a vital part in 
obtaining the independence which he had for so 
many years desired for India. If his account of 
the final negotiations of the Cabinet Mission 
is somewhat disappointing, that is partly be- 
cause Lord Pethick-Lawrence is the most modest 
of men, and partly because, in his official capacity, 
he is a little too close to his subject. The success 
of the Cabinet Mission depended on Gandhi’s 
belief in the fundamental sincerity of Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Lord Pethick-Lawrence. When he 
believed, for the first time, that Britain really 
meant independence, he was ready to agree. I 
suppose we shall have to wait for some observant 
but less heavily involved participant in the events 
of the last phase to give us an off-the-record story. 
Some day we may be told in detail what happened 
during the private talks between the Cabinet 
Ministers and the Indian leaders that took place 
by the round pond at the bottom of the garden of 
Government House. 


Gandhi’s middle years (from 1915-1939). are 
covered in this book by H. N. Brailsford. Mr. 
Brailsford is one of the best living masters of 
English prose and he writes from the depth of a 
life-time’s study of India. Much in these chapters 
will be unfamiliar even to people who have atten- 
tively followed Indian affairs. Above all, I recom- 
mend to those who wish to understand Gandhi 
and India Mr. Brailsford’s chapter called “ His 
Way of Life,” which does much to elucidate the 
complexities of Gandhi's teaching. 

The Mahatma, who acted as a recruiting- 
sergeant for the British Empire in the 1914-18 
war, became increasingly and pre-eminently the 
philosopher of non-violence and racial brother- 
hood. He was also committed to swadeshi, 
which may perhaps be translated as the economic 
independence that is necessary for self-respect as 
opposed to the self-sufficiency which is associated 
with chauvinism. But Hindu nationalism was 
strong in him despite the fact that he sacrificed 
his life for the cause of racial peace. In con- 
versation with him a few days before he died, 
I asked him how the apostles of non-violence, 
when they had induced the oppressors to depart, 
would themselves solve the problem of ruling 
without violence. Gandhi admitted that he had 
no full answer to this problem and referred me to 
a fair story by Tolstoy called Ivan the Fool. In 
the case of the war in Kashmir, on which our con- 
versation mainly turned, he showed that he had 
indeed not solved his problem. To me, and, in- 
deed, I think to most detached observers who 
had attempted to understand the Kashmir situa- 
tion, the only alternative to a prolonged war seemed 
to be partition. The military partition had already 
taken place, and it needed no extraordinary 
prophet to argue, as I did, that non-violence must 
involve recognition of the de facto partition. The 
U.N. Commission and the Indian and Pakistan 
Governments have since reached this conclusion. 
Yet Gandhi was thoroughly cross—that is, I 
think, the correct word for his state of mind— 
when I suggested partition. As a journalist, he 
said quite correctly, I could not know enough to 
pronounce on such matters. Unfortunately, he 
admitted, there were some very important people 
indeed who thought as I did! He warned me 
against putting forward dangerous ideas on in- 
sufficient information. 
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THE CIRCUS OF Dr. LAO 
by C. G. Finney. 


‘a book I really and truly enjoyed .... 
This story is full of a sense of character 
and personality ; it is filled with a magnificent 
fancy and of appalling jokes that curdle the 
blood and make you laugh and scream with 
fright most refreshingly. Definitely recom- 
mended.’ Illustrations in line and colour by 


G. N. Fish, 


12s. 6d. net 


THE SHADE OF TIME 
by David Duncan. 


* deserves first place for his power to grip 
the reader and hold him in feverish suspense. 


8s. 6d. net 


both books are published by 
The Grey Walls Press. 
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‘sgeaoesth' damenmens 
Fioads 


MADGE JENISON 

A book of great sociological interest and 
extraordinary beauty, tracing the development 
of land and sea routes from the crudest tracks to 
the vast Roman network of communications. 
All life is movement and the story is, therefore, 
the story of the evolution of life and of man- 
- kind’s progress. In effect, this book is a history 
of civilization from anew & unusual angle. 12.6 
“A book that can be truthfully called fascinating. 

«in amazing piece of work.” —The Sphere. 


The Stories of 
Ernest Dowson 


Ernest Dowson is perhaps best known as a 
pee. but he himself always preferred his prose. 
n this volume, Dr. Mark Longaker has selected 
the best of Dowson’s prose, to which he has 
added a scholarly introduction and notes that 
provide the background of each story and point 
cut the autobiographical content of many. 7,6 


‘ J: oe. & J: = >. . . —— ” 
“ His stories have a literary-historical interest. 


—Manchester Guardian. 


Venus & Adonis 


A limited edition of Shakespeare’s poem. The 
whole text is hand lettered by the artist, Peter 
Rudland. Beautifully illustrated, this is a book 
for the collector and connoisseur.’ A few copies 
still obtainable. 21). 

“‘ Tt is indeed a work of art and will be sought by both 
Shakespeareans and those who collect rare editions,” 


—The Queen, 
poe VV. HH. ALLEN sees 




















Mr. Winston Churchill said recently that 
science had “bestowed immense new 
powers on man”, but that there had not 
been “any noticeable advance in the 
stature of man cither in his mental facu!- 
ties or his moral character.” 


CONCERNING 
SCIENCE 


by F. Snerwoop TAYLor, PH.D., M.A., 
B.Sc. sets out to show the scope of these 
new powers and the way in which they 
may be used to further humanity’s men- 
tal, physical and spiritual purposes. 

Illustrated. 5 Oe. 
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A LITTLE 
NIGHT MUSIC 


BARBARA HUNT 


Life’s successes are not always its most 
interesting people. This novel tells of the 
brief sympathetic friendship between two 
men who appreciated each other’s qual- 
ities in the face of the world’s indifference. 

&:.6d. 


MACDONALD 
& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
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PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITIES PRESS 
Ready Soon 


How London is 


Governed 
RT. HON. HERBERT MORRISON 


In this important book the Lord President of the 

Council and ex-Leader of the L.C.C. writes about 

the many aspects of London’s administrative 

machinery that affect the daily lives and well- 
being of its citizens. 


8s. 6d. net 























Be Your Own Chef 
LUCIE MARION 


This manual of simple French cookery for the home— 


written from her own expericnce by a Frenchwoman married 
to an English husband—includes a complete week’s menus for 
each month of the year; also the necessary guidance about 
the fundamentals of kitchen economy, marketing, preparing 
food, ete. 

A private reader writes: “I heartily congratulate you on 





having produced a book which should be in the | 
young Englishwoman. Unlike any other cookery book we 
have seen, this one gives exact general information that is 
invaluable, and the recipes are so complete as to be under- 
standable by anyone.” 


indsof every 





Liverpool Post: *“*There must be many husbands everywhere 
who will regard it as cheap at the price.” 
2nd Impression I5s, ne 
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Ballet Annual 1949 
Edited by 
ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


“ Ballet Annual goes from strength to 
strength and this, the third issue, is 
easily the best up to now. In addition 
to the survey of the year’s events not 
only in this country but also in Paris 
and America, there are a number of 
articles of more than passing interest.” 
BALLET TODAY. I0x7) ins. With a 
colour frontispiece, 130 photographs and 
12 drawings. 21s. net 


The Ballet-Lover’s 


Companion 


A Guide to Practical Aesthetics 


KAY AMBROSE 
“. . . the ballet goer who takes the 
trouble to study this book will not only 
enjoy his nights with the ballet much 
more, but wili be far better able to 
appraise the dancing he sees.” 
DANCING TIMES. With 100 drawings by 
the author. 6s. net 


The Making and 


Meaning of Words 
G. H. VALLINS 


An introduction to the historical de- 
velopment of the English language by 
the author of Words in the Making and 
part author of An ABC of English 
Usage. Ready in May. $s. 6d. net 


Goethe 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


This study comprises Schweitzer’s 
address on receiving the Goethe Prize 
at Frankfort, his discourse on Goethe’s 
message for our times and an essay on 
Goethe the Thinker. 

Ready in May. 6s. net 


The Paintbox 


An Introduction to Art 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


“*A remarkably lucid sketch of the cvolu- 
tion of painting in Europe.” 

THE TIMES. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. With 15 illustrations. 6s. 1et 


Music 
A Short History 
W. J. TURNER 


**Not only clear and balanced, but has 
that wider touch of the poet which 
seeks to relate music to life.’’ 

THE OBSERVER. Second edition, enlarged, 
With 7 portraits of composers. 6s. net 


| ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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My affection for Gandhi and my knowledge that 
he was a great man were not impaired by the 
discovery that he was still a Hindu nationalist 
and an imperfect disciple of the Mahatma. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 





HILL FIGURES 


White Horses and Other Hill Figures. Morris 
Marpies, Country Life. 21s. 


When one small part of this vast and compli- 
cated world appears to have. been finally tidied 
up one feels a satisfaction slightly mixed with 
regret. It is satisfactory to know that the last 
word has been said, the facts tabulated and the 
conclusions drawn, but how everyone used to 
enjoy the old disputes and the fierce partisanship 
that sprang from misinformation ! 

It seems that arguments about the ancient 
turf-cut figures that adorn certain chalk escarp- 
ments in the south and west of England must 
now cease ; not because the facts are established, 
but because it is evident that they are unobtainable. 
We must be content to know that we do not know 
and are very unlikely ever to know. 

These ancient turf-cut figures of England are 
four: the White Horse of Uffington, the Giant 
of Cerne, the Long Man of Wilmington, and 
—probably—Whiteleaf Cross. 

What information have we? Very little. It 
seems that the valley of the little river Ock was 
called the Vale of the White Horse in the days 
of William Rufus; that a septennial festival to 
“scour”? the White Horse was held until 
1857; and it has been pointed out that this 
three-hundred-foot monster prancing on a green 
hillside is very like the little monsters that prance 
on the gold coins of pre-Roman Britain. There 
are some traditions connecting the White Horse 
with King Alfred, but modern archaeologists 
pay little heed to these. 

Information about the White Horse is meagre, 
but it is ample compared to that which is forth- 
coming about the Giant of Cerne. No antiquary 
seems to have noticed him until 1764 and the 
few vague pieces of folklore are not very inform- 
ative ; for the rest we can see for ourselves that 
he wields a vast club and is blatantly a fertility 
deity of some sort. 

The Long Man may be the Giant’s poor relation 
or he may be something quite different. White- 
leaf Cross may be a Christian emblem or, just 
possibly, something else and older. 

Conceivably all these might be mystifications 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries—the 
White Horse suggested by the name of the valley, 
the Giant a bawdy joke—but no one who 
sees these strange monuments will believe this. 
The White Horse with its spare emphatic grace 
fitting so admirably the lines of the hillside is a 
work of art, primitive, stylised, and intensely 
serious ; the Giant is certainly no joke but a 
laborious work of magical faith. But to say that 
these two figures are ancient and pagan, more 
ancient than Christianity, is to say also that, 
through fourteen centuries of Christian belief, 
willing hands were to be found every few years 
to renew these heathen images. The White 
Horse, it is true, was made respectable by a 
legend that it was the symbol of the West Saxons, 
cut in the turf to celebrate Alfred’s victory over 
Wotan-worshipping Danes; but how could 
anyone mistake an ithyphallic giant for a decorous 
Christian ? Extraordinary though it seems, the 
Giant was almost at the doorstep of a monastery. 
What, one cannot help wondering, were these 
monks thinking of when they allowed this 
terrible old heathen to remain so close to them ? 
We begin to realise that our ignorance of the 
Cerne Giant is only part of a much greater 
ignorance of the thoughts and beliefs of our 
ancestors. We can read the writings that have 
come down to us but how much there must 
be that was never written and so is lost for ever ! 

The White Horse and the Giant may both be 
ancient and yet may belong to different periods. 
Mr. Marples would separate them by three or 
four hundred years; he considers the White 


Horse pre-Roman, possibly pre-Belgic; the 
Giant he believes to be a Romano-British Hercules. 
The other two—the Long Man and Whiteleaf 
Cross—he thinks are medieval, perhaps landmarks 
constructed by monks to guide pilgrims to monas- 
teries nearby. 

Mr. Marples’s guesses seem reasonable, but 
they are by no means the only ones that have been 
made; Flinders Petrie, for instance, would 
have it that the Long Man was the Hindu god 
Varuna opening the gates of Heaven, and a 
certain Mr. Black measured the Cerne Giant 
in much the same spirit in which others have 
measured the Great Pyramid. Mr. Marples 
assembles entertainingly the theories, probable 
and improbable, that have been put forward. 

Archaeological interest is practically confined 
to these four ancient specimens of leucippotomy 
(to use our author’s own word) but the book deals 
in detail with other more recent examples and 
supplies measured drawings of some twenty. 

There was great white-horse-making activity 
in eighteenth and nineteenth-century Wiltshire. 
It spread to Dorset and Sussex and Yorkshire 
and even to far-off Aberdeenshire. There is the 
Whipsnade lion, there is Blériot’s aeroplane at 
Dover; there is a kiwi which was originally 
a regimental badge but is now maintained by a 
boot-polish firm, there is an exhortation to 
“Drink More Milk” on Fovant Down. All 
these are carefully recorded. More interesting 
is the information about the Red Horse at Tysoe 
which may have been genuinely ancient but which 
has now disappeared. 

Mr. Marples is an enthusiast for white horses 
and so he tells us was his father, who himself 
constructed the most recent one on thelist—a gently 
pacing nag which decorates a down near Pewsey. 
This is an enthusiast’s book, but it is a well- 
written, judicious, and interesting one. It. has 
also every appearance of being—as far as one 
can forsee the future—the final book on the 
subject. STEPHEN BONE 


SHORT STORIES 


Dark Avenues. By IVAN BUNIN. 
gs. 6d. 

The Wrong Set. By ANGus WILSON. 
& Warburg. 8s. 6d. 

The Nightingales Sing. By ELIZABETH PArR- 
SONS. Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 


Short Stories Russian, English and American, 
erotic, satirical, and nondescript; there is a good 
deal to be learnt from these books. M. Bunin is 
of course an acknowledged master, and he 
teaches the classic lessons of compression, narra- 
tive force, and dramatic point. The reader is 
drawn into the story at once; a life history has 
been sketched, a situation presented, an atmo- 
sphere created, in a few sentences. The stories 
are easy to read, but one’s attention is challenged 
by a bold use of dramatic ellipsis. And for all 
that the narrative moves forward so urgently, it is 
not hurried. Nothing is left out; the action is 
enriched by a deeply felt, poetic sense of place. 
As to content, the best stories are those which 
have as their titles the names of girls—Musa, 
Tanya, Natalya—elegies upon old love affairs. 

Mais non, — ma jeunesse est finie .. . 
Adieu, doux rayon qui m’a lui, — 


Lehmann. 


Secker 
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But they are not nostalgic: they are saved from 
that by Bunin’s sensuousness, his erotic realism, 
his brilliant evocations of passion and volupté. 
They echo, rather, the agonised raptures of Alexis 
Ivanovitch in The Gambler or of Grisha in 
Smoke. To have caught this echo within the 
compass of a short story is remarkable, and this 
late flowering of a great tradition gives an admir- 
able catholicity to the Modern European Library, 
a new series in which it appears with works by 
Sartre and Juenger. Bunin was born in 1870, and 
these stories, we are told, were all written between 
1938 and 1944. The dominant theme presumably 
represents a phase of interest, and (unless perhaps 
to those who are passing through a similar phase) 
the repetition tends to dull the flavour. I recom- 
mend therefore that this book should be treated 
like a bottle of Benedictine, and taken a glass or 
two at a time. 


The economy demanded by the short story 
—that economy in establishing characters and 
managing the action in which they are involved— 
makes this form a difficult medium for the satir- 
ist. The difficulty is that if economy results in 
the creation of characters whose sole raison d’étre 
is to be the object of satire, they will not have 
sufficient personality to be credible or interesting. 
Some of Mr. Angus Wilson’s stories are failures 
for this reason. Those which are successful are 
the ones in which there is some relief; for example 
where the characters have qualities other than 
those which are the main targets of satire, even 
when these qualities are secondary targets. 
Jennie, in Crazy Crowd, is credible and interest- 
ing because, apart from the artificial, posing 
“craziness” which she shares with her family 
(main target), she is a solemn little prig (secon- 
dary target), and more important, because she 
is in love with Peter, and can emerge from crazi- 
ness and priggishness because she loves him. 
Crazy Crowd is a real achievement, both as a 
story, and as satire, with the characters revealing 
their awfulness with what is made to appear as 
almost masochistic eagerness. It is an essential 
quality in effective satire that it should give one 
a real sense that a fight is going on against the 
qualities which are satirised; in Crazy Crowd 
this is admirably done. Peter is fighting; in the 
end, in fact, he wins, and so far as Jennie is con- 
cerned craziness has been defeated. A flat 
description of silly or disgusting behaviour is not 
satire, and a story such as Union Reunion seems to 
me to be as vulgar as the = which it 
describes, and as pointless. r. Wilson how- 
ever seems to have a taste for brutality, or pos- 
sibly an absence of taste‘ which indulges it; and 
the climax of Raspberry fam, when a little boy 
who has become involved with two mad old ladies 
is a witness to their lunatic cruelty to a bull- 
finch, is only the worst example of what I consider 
to be a puzzling and serious fault in his work: 

Miss Elizabeth Parsons, according to her pub- 
lishers, has a talent that reminds the reader irre- 
sistably of the works of Katharine Mansfield. 
This is a very dangerous kind of advertisement, 
particularly when all that the subject has in com- 
mon with the original are in fact some of the 
weaknesses. It invites demolition, and is thus 
unfair to Miss Parsons’ work, in which there is 
nothing to attract hostility, unless one is already 
hostile to that kind of refinement which regards 
a point in a story as an intrusion. But to do the 
kind of story at which Miss Parsons aims one 
must have a real sensibility, a sensitivity to 
character and atmosphere which is sometimes 
found in invalids and the blind and which is, in 
a writer, the sign of a special kind of talent. 
Talent of this kind does exist, but it is truly rare, 
and Miss Parsons has not got it. Her sensi- 
bility is diffuse, and although these are quite nice, 
intelligent stories, they would be improved by 
a more direct approach and more robust handling. 
Miss Parsons can in fact hold attention when she 
describes a voyage in a leaking boat, but one feels 
that she considers this to be cheap, and the result 
is that she produces nothing above a “sensitive- 
distinguished” variant of women’s magazine 
stories. 


J. D. Scott 
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PERSONAL—continuced 





EXCHANGE holidays = Bowe wks., Aug., Sept., 

near vor poy ee sane 8 mins., 3 

recep., 5 is, for se Near sea. . Coast, 

’ position, 3 adults, 3 children. ies, 

noi ewy Hill, Surrey. Egham 655. 

H‘S anyone cottage on S. Coast where im- 

pecunious couple with _——— can spend 
fortnight late June, July? Box 8862. 


CTORY Club Cairo Reunion, May 
7. Details from Phil Machin, Soroechill 
House, Rosehill, Sutton, Surrey. 


ISH Schoolmistress wishes spend June 

20-August 12 ie fam. Help house morn- 

F as part —e aageskov Hovedvegen 99, 
trup, 


XPERT sec. ee has some iree 
‘afternoons, evenings & Saturdays. Own 
typewriter. Box 8997. 


NATOMY tuition for 2nd M.B. wanted. 
Box 9090. - 


WANTED—Bise for seeing E for 
American family with five children (ages 
3 to 20) in Southern » preferably near 
the sea. Rooms needed July 15 to Sept. 1 with 
full board part of the time. Reply direct to 
Wm. B. Lloyd, Jr., 806 Rosewood Ave. Win- 
netka, Illinois, U.S.A. 




















"THREE of you can go by canal and river 
from Stone (Staffs) to Tewkesbury (Glos) 
and back in 2 wks. with a covered motor 
boat & good tent for £21. Four can do it in 
a comfortable cruiser for £44 in June or July. 
Canal Cruising Co., Ltd., Stone, Staffs. 


EEK-END Party in Sussex May 13-16. 

Have a pleasant country. week-end near 
Downs and sea and meet interesting new 
people at the same time. Also Whitsun_and 
Summer parties. Ask for full details of Erna 
Low’s “‘ Social & Holiday Calendar,” 9 Reece 
Mew s, S.W.7. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 











A CHARMING Bijou Guest House, h. and 
¢.; garden; rooms, incl. fast and din- 
ner, from 3 gns. Few mins, Marb‘e Arch, nr. 
tube, buses. 80 Maida Vale, W.9. MAI. 1930. 


ASHLEY Court, 7 Leinster Square, W.2. 
"Phone BAY 4253. Lux, serv. rooms, bed 
breakf., dinner opt. Moderate. 








OUBLE Service Room 75s. wk. Call 4 
Robert Adam St. Baker St. W.1, mornings. 





Neen furn. able bedsittg. kitchenette & 
throom, £4 anupe service rooms from 
shane GLA. ao. Box 9196. 





Gi SY Caravan for sale, 1oft. x 6ft. Beauti- 
fully fitted—stove, airing cupboard, fur- 

> = £180. “heen Brentwood, Essex. 
Particular ek Marquand, 79 Murray Rd. 
Wimbledon, rs ‘Ww. 19. 


ARS... Turkish, Hebrew; Coaching, 
Trans. Dr. Carmi. EUS. 1200. Ext. 139. 


ASSIGNMENTS reqd. by freelance editor / 
Box 8569. 








writer. Inquiries invited. 


-A, (Cantab.) cdéaches Maths., Physics, 
evenings, week-ends. *Phone PAR. 5358. 


PAINTING & Drawing private classes with 
tuition given by John Mounsey are held in 
St. John’s Wood. All details supplied on ap- 


plication to 10D Walden St. W.1. 








URN. Chalet, equipped 2; secluded valley 
N. Downs: meals available. Orchard Tea 
Gardens, Gt. Buckland. Cobham (Kent) 3174. 


W Forest. Caravan to let. Beautiful 
private site. BM/STZD, Lon. 


Fo® Sale: two small wooden huts, suitable 
camping. Now on site in Sussex. Box 7665. 


Do ng Indian Bar student, quiet disposi- 
seeks accommodation London with 

teunity ip hentne Progressive views. Highest refs. 

given. Box 8967. 

BANK Clerk, wife a teacher, progressive 


views, reqs. unfurn. s.c. flat or house (to 
rent) pref. S.W. London. Box 9134. 














WHERE TO STAY, ETC. —continued 





LPINE Hotel Klausen, Unterschiichen, 

Switzerland, offers splendid holidays in a 
most romantic mountain surrounding. Price per 
day: 12 Swiss francs. Family arrangements. 


AIGNTON, S. Devon. Palace Hotel. A 

delightfully equipped A.A. **** fully 
licensed hotel on sea front. Safe bathing from 
sandy beach opposite. Fine ballroom. Res. 
orchestra. Cocktail bar. Well laid out grnds. of 
24 acres with 2 tennis courts. Tel. 57481. 


AKE District. Highfield Private Hotel, 
Hawkshead. The hotel with country house 
atmosphere for a perfect rest. One cannot do 
better than stay in the 3 acres of lovely grounds 
commanding an unrivalled view of Lake-Land 
Hills. Good centre for walking, climbing, fish- 
ing. We do our best to make our guests* holi- 
day one of happy memories. Garden produce, 
ultry, home cooking. Proprietors: Mr. and 
rs. J. Sill. Hawkshead 76. 














AKE District. Woodiands Guest. House, 

Lakeside, via Ulverston, Lancs. Beautiful 
position, overlooking Lake Windermere. Near 
steamers. Log fires. Home produce. We spec- 
ialise in good cooking. Write for booklet. 





CORNWALL — overlook: ing lovely Talland 
Bay between Looe and Polpcrro, good food 
from own farmery, comfortable, modern con- 
veniences. Homeleigh, Polperro Rd., Looe. 
Terms: May-June, sgns., July-Sept. 6gns. 





IRE, Shandon Hotel, Ballymore, in lovely 

Co. Donegal. Open from Easter onwards. 
El. light. Central htg. Turf fires; late dinner 
served. Terms from £6 6s. p.w. 


ARK House, Bepton, Midhurst, Sussex. A 

Private Country House Hotel. Comfortable 
beds, good food, home produce, central heat- 
ing, h. & c. in most rooms. Golf, riding. 
Own tennis courts and putting crse. 9 acres 
gtds., lovely Downs 5 mins. walk. Children 
welc. Brochure on request. Res. owners, 
Major & Mrs. O’Brien. Tel. Midhurst 490. 








WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 





EXCHANGE holidays this summer with 
French Students. Small fees. Apply with 
references S. Humbert, § rue Mayran, Paris, 9. 


ape oy Univ.: 2 months’ stay from 

Aug. 1 with 6 weeks’ vacation course on 
language, literature, etc., for undergrad., post- 
grad. and adult students. Cost incl. fees, main- 
tenance, pocket money, fares, £56 10s. app. 
Apply on TS aneeres Council, 43 
Parliament St. S.W 


HILDREN’S Holder. Boys and girls 

from 5-15 welcomed ~ ge | Summer Holi- 
days. S.R.N. matron and other experienced 
staff. Varied programme; riding & care of 
animals. V. gd. feod. Odam Hill Children’s 
Farm, nr. S. Molton, N. Devon. 


a Holiday. John Lamming is tak- 

small party for 3 weeks tour visiting 
¥aepee, Assisi, Rome, Naples and Pompeii 
and spending 10 lazy days on lovely Isola 
d’Ischia. bmi gen | incl. £62 10s. eas 
Travel Service, 20 Buckingham St. W.C 


FESTIVALS in Budapest, Aix-la- ——— 
Edinburgh, Lucerne, Salzberg, are among 
tours offered students—past and present—by 
National Union of Students, Travel Dept., 3 
Endsleigh St. W.C.1. Write for booklet. 


LORIOUS Hols. in Alps, parties young 
people: Gissing, Salvan, Switzerland. 




















CALLANDER, Perthshire. (Gateway to 
Trossachs), Brook Linn Vegetarian Guest 
Hse. Lovely setting. Good food, good beds. H. 
&c. Good company. No smoking. "Phone 103. 

*‘ARAVAN Holidays on Somerset Coast. 

For comfort in large four-berth caravans 
book with Carefree Caravans, Ltd. Particulars 
from 167 Broadhurst Gdns. London, N.W.6. 


FF OR Foy pursuits and pleasures with 
omfort and = food. reble House, 
Shiainen, Berks. Blewbury 298. 


BRIEFLY : Hospitality mellow and unobtru- 
sive—2oth Century comfort—History (and 
buses!) on the doorstep—the beauty of the 
Sussex Countryside—all this and more awaits 
you at Yew. Tree House, Winchelsea. Tel. 
223. Brochure and terms on request. 
YRENEES: Few guests received from 
Easter in beautifully situated country house 
near Pau. Write: ~— oo teau de 
Balagué, Rébénacq, B. Pyr., France. 


KESWICK. Enj Enjoy your holidays on lakes & 




















mountains. ly recommended. Harden, 
18 Southey hy 
LLANDDERFEL, Merionethshire. The 


tirion Inn offers full board 4}gns. 
why, wely scenery. (Trust House.) 








VON. Bkfst. Pkd. lunch, evg. dinner. 
Min. sea. “ Fontenoy,” Combe bemartin. 





MARELY~— Georgian country house hotel. 
80 acres glorious parkland. Excellent food, 
Dunlopillo mattresses, central heating, fires. 
14 miles from Eastbourne. Guests limited 20. 
Illus. brochure: Proprietor, Markiy, Rushlake 
Green, Nr. Heathfield, Sussex. Tel. R.G. 270. 


SURREY Highlands for week-ends, holidays 
or permanent resid. Country house atmos. 
Children welc. H. c. all rooms. Efficient 
cent. htg. Licensed. Morris Lodge Hotel, Gong 
Hill, nr. Farnham. Frensham 362. 


LONDON, Broadway House Hotel, 132, 
‘Gloucester Place, N.W.1, close to Maryle- 
bone Stn. Write or ‘phone a 1451) 
for accommodation, bed and breakfast (other 
meals if reqd.), hot and cold all rooms. 


ORTHING. Small exclusive Hotel in ideal 
sition. Every comfort. Avenue Lodge 
Hotel, 1 Grand Avenue, Worthing. Tel. 349. 


i Valley, Snowdonia. Picturesque, 

comf. hse. in wooded ‘grounds, close Pont- 
y-Pant stn., but in unique position above 
colourful mountain valley. Fine walking for 
mountain-lovers. Special continental cooking. 
Terms 6-6igns. Bwich Bach Guest House, 
Dolwyddelen, Caerns. Dolw. 220. 


XFORD, near. Comfortable accomm. in 

beautiful surroundings at Big Wood Holi- 
day Camp, Radley, Berks. Good food. 4gms 
per week. Write for illus. brochure. july 
16-30 and Aug. 20-27, fully bkd. 
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“XARAVAN and chalets beside West Looe 
River. Own t and garden produce. 
Shallowpool, nr. Looe, Cornwall. Looe e278. 


LASTINGHAM Grange Hotel, Yorkshire. 

Charming country house on Yorkshire's 
beautiful moors. Genuine hospitality. Terms 
Sgns. to Sens. 


LORIOUS Cotswolds. ‘Langston Arms 

Hotel, Kingham, Oxon, modern, comfort- 
able, good food. Excellent centre, main line, 
nr. station. Tel. Kingham 2009. 


LD Red Lion Hotel, ‘Stow -on- the-Wold, 

Glos. Tel. 66. Cotswolds easil ly reached 
by train; well heated, good cooking, own cue 
try, nr. urch, buses, shops, restful. Winter 
terms from 3gns. Summer 5- -64. 


HOLtpays in the sunshine. Enjoy Naturist 
sun-bathing holidays in Sunny Devon at 
Britain’s Best Sun Club; full facils. and mod. 
con. Nudist sun and air ‘bathing. Write (enclo. 
1s.) for Brochure, Sec. (C.), N. Devon Club, 
Beaworthy, Devon. 


Wavyr ARERS Restaur: at, , Cafe Continen- 
tale and Snack Bar, 2» Granville Pl. Or- 
chard St. W.1. Mayfair 5125. sSetween Mount 
Royal and Selfridges. Open | a a.m. till 11 p.m. 
Tables bkble. for dinner. Lunch and dinner §s. 
(No_heuse chges.) Renowned for our excel. 
cuisine and pastries from our own bakery. Pri- 
vate parties catered for. 


HEAL's Mansard Restaurant “serves good 
food and_wine in quiet and civilized sur- 
roundings. Open for morning cetes, lunch & 
tea. 196 Tottenham Court Rd Rd. ' Wir 


SCHOOLS 


ADMINTON School, Westbury-on- I rym, 
Bristol. Sound education up to University 
entrance, broadinterests. Apply Head Mistress. 


ELTANB School, Shaw Hill, Melksham, 
Wilts. Progressive co-educational school, § 
to 18 years. High academic standards. 


ROOKLANDS, Crowborough 299. Pre- 
Prep. Nursery School. Ali year home. Sound 
Education and Training Health excellent. 


AVESTON Hall, Nuthurst, Horsham, 
Sussex, for boys and girls prep. age. Sound 

educ.; family life; individ. attention; 

staff. Also Senior course with re Sn 

Apply Principal (Lower Beeding 384). 
































DAM Hill School; a_ triendly begmning 
for boys and girls (4-13). Animal care, rid- 
ing, etc., on Children’s Farm. Enqs., particu- 
larly from parents abroad, R. A. Faikner and 
Mrs. Falkner, B.A., S| A., S. Molton, Devon. 


-AYMONT Sc chool, S Shortlands, Kent. Boys 

3-11, Girls 3-18. A few vacancies for weekly 
or full boards. Apply for prospectus to Mrs. 
G. Price, Principal. RAV. 3272. 


SMALL group es weekly boarders, | from 
4-12 years, accepted at St. Mary’s Town 
and Country School, 38/40 Eto n Ave. N.W,3. 
Primrose 4306. Elizabeth Paul, Ph.D. 


~T. CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth. 
Co-education to 18 _ in = open-air 
atmosphere of ordered freedom plications 
for vacancies te 1951 — H. Lyn 
Harris, M.A., LI..B.; Mrs. Lyn J. Harris, MA. 














ST. Timothy’ s School, Dawlish, Devon. In- 
dependent Co-educational school for board- 
ers and day scholars from five to school certifi- 
cate preparation for secondary and public 
schools, situated in ideal surrounc*’.». Prin- 
cipal, Miss S. M. Stookes, N.F.U. 




















ELLERMAN 





£63 — £100 


Head Office: 


as 





BUCKNALL LINE 





FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT 
FARE TO CAPE TOWN 


104-7, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 


& 
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“Every Speedbird Service 


=~ Flying by B.O.A.C. 

though the whole trip was planned 

especially for me. The service, the 
excellent complimentary meals, the 
concern for my comfort—all combine to make me 
feel completely at home. This talent for service 
with the accent on you—a talent learned during 30 
consecutive years of Speedbird experience—begins 





has your name on “{* 


I always feel as 


B.O.A.C. 


constant 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QE.A., 








the moment you book a ticket through your local 
Appointed Agent. On the day of your 
flight you will see this same quiet, efficient Speedbird 
service at work in city terminal and airport. Yes, 
wherever you fly along 150,000 miles of B.O.A.C. 
routes across the world, you 

will find that every Speedbird 

Service has your name on it! 


£30); e0.ac. taxes coon cane oF You F LY « BOAC 


S.A.A., T.E.A.L, 














READ 
| HEALTH THROUGH 


HOMCEOPATHY 


éd, MONTHLY—7/- per Annum POST FREE. 





t 


| ment. 
proprietors. 

















| THE BRITISH HOMCEOPATHIC a 
| 43 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.\ -f | 


ASSOCIATION 








More paper means more scope for writers. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


FOR WRITERS 


Let eypert coaches 


teach individually by post, saving time, expense and disappoint- 
The only School under patronage of leading newspaper 
Courses: Journalism, Short Stories, Poetry, Radi ° 
| | Plays, REDUCED FEES. 
| | LONDON SCHOOL OF IOURNALISM, 57. Gordon Square, 
London, VV.C.2. 


FREE BOOK from: Prospectus Office, 














